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TO THE CONDUCTOR OF THE FARMER’S MAGAZINE, 


Account of the Improvements of the late Earl of Findlfater. 
Sir, 


N ExT to the fatisfaQlion of performing in perfon great or ufe~ 
ful a€tions, there is nothing that can furnifli the mind. with 
more real pleafure, than to be the means of reeording the. great 
or ufeful actions of others: Under that impreflion, I was ex- 
tremely defirous of procuring authentie information of the plan of 
improvement adopted by the late Lord Findlafer, to whofe exer- 
tions and example, a very confiderable diftriét in the ‘northern 
part of the ifland owes much of its profperity. Many perfons 
have heard that his Lordthip confiderably improved agriculture. 
in his own inimediate neighbourhood; though perhaps not 
aware that he had fet about it in fo very judicious a manners 
as appears to be the cafe, ftom the following anfwers to fome 
queries, tranfmitted by me for the exprefs purpofe,of obtaining 
authentic intelligence regarding the fyftem be purfued: The 
accuracy of the’ faéts therein ftated may be depended ony and I 
feel much fatisfaétion in being the means of preferving them in, 
your valuable‘repofitory.. ‘I remain, Gir, 


Your obedient fervant, 


Joun Sincvare. 
Charlotte Square, 


Edin. oth Nov. 1805. 
“WOL. VII. NO. 26: A Rory’ 
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Query 1. What was the fate of the country when the late 
Lord Findlater began his improvements ? 

When his Lordthip took up his refidence at Banff Caftle, in 
or about the year 1753, there were no roads made in Banffthire, 
(as I have been informed); no turnips nor potatoes reared 
in the field; no grafs feeds fown, nor enclofures made, except- 
ing, to avery {mall extent, about the manfion houfes of /ome 
of the proprietors; no tradefmen who could make hufbandry 
utenfils, except of the worft kind ; nor any carts, except thofe 
from Morayfhire, made of birch wood, without a bit of iron in 
them, the higheft price of which, at that time, was 6s. 8d. ;— 
every thing elfe im proportion. 

5% What {teps did his: Lordthip purfue to improve that 
ate! 

His Lordthip took into his own poffeflion a farm near Banff 
Caftle, (Craigherbs); got an overfeer from the Lothians ; com- 
miffioned the be(t hufbandry utenfils from Leith and Newcaftle ; 
enclofed the farm on a regular plan; built convenient houfes 
thereon ; fallowed, limed, and laid down part of it intutnips, and 
part of it in grafs feeds, with great fuccefs. At the fame time, 
he fent the fons of fome farmers to Berwickfhire, to ftudy agri- 
culture under the patronage of Lord Kaimes, and other farmers 
of eminence there; with the affurance of getting advantageous 
leafes, if they returned with favourable chara€ters from thofe to 
whom they had been recommended. One of thefe young men, 

‘ohn Wilfon at Brangan, got a long leafe, and has done great 
ervice to the eftate by his fkill and induftry, and the example 
he has given to his neighbours, by which they have profited. 
His Lordthip alfo fent, at his own expence, fome young wrights, 
mafons, flaters, &c. to Leith, Hopetom Houfe, &c. to improve 
themfelves in their different lines; and feveral of them returned 
very accomplifhed tradefmen. : 

His Lordthip got his friend General Watfon, then Quarter- 
Mafter-General for Scotland, te mark out a line of road from 
Banff to Cullen, which was foon executed. Unluckily, the Ge- 
neral being a difciple of Wade's, was partial to ftraight lines, 
without regard to fteepnefs. 

Being of opinion, however, that the improvement of a large 
eftate could not be carried to great extent without the aid of 
improving tenants, his Lordthip picked out three or four intelli- 
gent men, to whom he granted leafes at moderate rents, for 
twice nineteen years and a life, on condition of their building 
convenient farm houfes and offices, and enclofing the whole 
within a limited time, without any allowance at the expiry of the 
keafe 5 alfo of fallowing, liming, fowing turnips and grafs feeds, 


&c. 
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&c. according to the moft approved fyftem. Thefe tenants were 
fo judicioufly chofen, that they went on rapidly in fulfilling the 
conditions of their leafes; and their example had an incredible 
‘effe& on neighbouring tenants, who had fhort leafes, and who 
had little faith in the improvements made by the proprietor, till 
they faw them followed out with fuccefs by their neighbours. 
Three of thefe long leafes are now poffeffed by the fons of the 
original tackfmen, for their lives. One of the leafes, which fell 
about three yeats ago, was let for more than four times the ori- 
ginal rent,.exclufive of a brick work upon it. 

His Lordthip, about the year 1758 or 1759, took into his own 
poffeflion another and larger farm (Colleonard). He had fuc- 
ceflively got overfeers from the Lothians, Berwickthire, North- 
umberland, and Norfolk. The improvements on the laft farm 
were at firft carried on under the dire€tion of a Berwickthire 
man, who foon died. He was fucceeded by a Norfolk man (I 
believe) of great knowledge and activity in farming, who carried 
on the improvements under his Lordthip’s direction, as a fort of 
{chool for learning the bufinefs, to which the fons of farmers, not 
only on his own eftate, but alfo from other eftates, were invited 
to affift at the different operations carrying on there, fuch as 
draining, ploughing, fowing, and hoeing turnips, fowing grafs 
feeds, cutting and making hay, &c. Some of the young men 
on his own eftate, who diftinguifhed themfelves, got favourable 
leafes, and contributed to {pread the fpirit for improved hufband- 
ty over his Lordfhip’s and the neighbouring eftates. 

The plan adopted for encouraging agriculture did not fail 
in any inftance, though fome of the people whom his Lordfhip 
was at the expence of breeding up to the bufinefs did not fuc- 
eced fo well as others. 

The good effects of thé new fyftem foon appeared: The 
improved fatms, in a fhort time, produced as much, or more 
grain, and of a better quality, than they did by the former ma- 
nagement ; and, at the fame time, afforded turnips, grafs; and 
hay, fufficient to maintain a good ftock of cattle and horfes. 
Before the improvements wete begun, the grounds were con- 
ftantly in corn rigs all the way from Cullen to Banff; and the 
cattle, when the feed-time was finifhed, were fent to a diftant 
grazing, (a few cows excepted); and the farmer’s time, betwixt 
feed-time and harveft, was totally oecupied in providing fuel 
(peat) for the winter. That period, however; foon became a 
very bufy one, for fallowing, fowing, and hoeing turnips, mak- 
ing hay, &c.; and many tenants on the coaft ufed coal, partly, 
in place of peats, and thofe who continued to ufe péats chiefly, 
by the great improvement of — horfes and carts, were enabled 
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to bring home, in one day, as many as they could have done for- 
mertly, in cree/s, in a whole week. 
The population on the fatins is not thought ta be increafed, 
but it is believed to be much augmented in towns ry villages. 
The farmers in general, by chéir mdultry and ‘Kill, are get- 
ting wealthy ; and it is obvious, by'taking a view of matty of the 
farms, that the fyftém of agriculftire, and rotation of ctops, ate 
_as good as are met with in Northumberland or Norfolk. 


Wr 
FOR THE FARMER’S MAGAZINE. 


Plan and Profile of a Plough that will turn the Furtow ‘to either 
Jide, intended for Ploughing along the Sides of Steep Hills, where 
the Furrow muj} always be turned to the Lower Side.—Com- 
munisated by Mr ANDREW GRAY, - 


Friourr b 

A B, The beam, to which all ‘the other parts of the plough 
are fixed. a. 

CC, The two ftilt ‘or handles, faftened to the beam at 'B. 

D E, ‘The two. moufldsboards, mitred togéther at V. ‘Tt ‘is ‘rte- 
ceflary, m order to turn over the land, that they be curved or 
twitted, fo that the’angle which the upper fide of the héatd makes 
with the under ‘fide, is about 17 or 18 degrees, both bene ftraight. 
(See Fig. 3-) where A B reprefents the lover fide, arid AC the 
upper fide of the righ Basil mould-board.) The angle ‘between 


them at the pole Sgt tobe the fame with that of the land fide 


and mould-board fole of a cominon plough, which, in general, is 
from 14 to 16 degrees; fo the two moukl-boards will make an 
angle.of from 14 to 16 rere below, and from 48 to 52 de- 
grees above. ‘The mould-boards are kept in their proper’ angle, 
and, at fame time, ftrengthened againft the preffure of the earth 
in ploughing, by an iron fegment, BL, fixed in thém ‘near their 
upper fide, and by two iron rods at T below. 
. B/G, The bridle or muzzle faftened to the beam at A, by an 
iron bolt, going through,its arms and the end of the beam. In 
ploughing along the fides of fteep hills, the horfes may not find 
fure footing on the unploughed land, but flide into the furrow : 
with this plough, they muft all go in the furrow; therefore the 
bridle is made ftraight before, and without any notches; fo that 
the horfe-tree 8 S may be moved from either fide, by the chain 
‘R faftened on it, fliding from fide to fide, on the fore part of the 
‘bridle, at every turning of the plough. 
HI and K'L, Two levers.. HI turns on an iron bolt fixed in: 
the 
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the beam at V as its centre; and K L turns on a bolt at M, ina 
crofs piece of wood faftened between the two ftilts. By them, 
the mould-boards, which turn on a holt at W, are eafily thifted 
from fide to fide ; the coulters raifed or put down; and the chain 
R, by which the plough is drawn, fhifted on the bridle, and kept 
in the proper line of draught. ‘The lever K being at the plough- 
man’s hand, when pufhed from N to O, the end I of the other 
lever, being connected with it, is carried the fame way; and as 
this lever H I turns on a bolt at V, its other end H moves to the 
oppofite fide of the beam, and flides the chain R from G to F on 
the bridle ; hy this means the horfe-tree $ $ is placed in the pro- 
per line of draught. At fame time, by the lever K L turning on 
a bolt at My and the end at L going upon a belt fixed in the mid- 
dle of the iron fegment B, the mould-boards are fhifted to the left 
hand ; the mould-board D becoming the land fide of the plough, 
and the board E the furrow fide, alternately, as the boards are 
moved by the lever K L to the right or left hand. The coulters 
are alfo fhifted ; the one up clear of the furrow, and the other 
down in its proper place for cutting the land. (See the two coul- 
ters DE and F E, Fig. 2.) This is done by an iron plate hav- 
ing three branches, as B Y Z, turning at U on an iron bolt in the 
upper fide of the beam. In the longeft arm of. the plate is a flit 
that goes upon the bolt in the iron fegment B; and when the 
mould-boards and fegment are fhifted by the lever KL either to 
the right or left, the arm (of the plate) B is moved by it frona 
fide to fide, the plate having liberty to turn on the bolt at U; 
the ends Y and Z move in different dire€tions. The left hand 
coulter P being connected with the plate at Y by an iron rod, 
and the right hand coulter conneéted in fame way at Z; as 
the plate is turned from fide. to fide by the lever, they rife or 
fall; the coulters, as P Q, turning on am iron bolt that goes 
through the beam. When the lever K L is pufhed from N to O, 
it is held faft by means of 4 knee or catch faftened on an iron rod 
at N and O. ‘This rod turns on its pivots in the ftilts, and re- 
quires to be turned round a’ little when the lever is fhifted, to 
clear it of the catch at N ; and when the lever is pufhed to O, 
the catch on the rod falls back, and keeps it faft! By means of 
thefe catches, the fhifting parts of the plough are kept fteady, 
and eafily fhifted and kept in any pofition by the levers. For 
example, if the lever K be faftened in the middle between the 
stilts, the plough will turn a furrow to each fide at the fame time. 
Ficure I. 
Profile of the fame Plough. 
AB reprefents the ot ’ 
© the ttilts or handles faftened tothe beam, (See Fig. 1. CC.) 
A2 
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DE and F E the two coulters. DE is the left hand coulter in 
its pofition for ploughing ; and F Ereprefents the right hand coul- 
ter, by the dotted lines raifed up to the fide of the beam, clear 
of the ground. 

GH is the fock fixed upon the head MN. (See Fig. 4. where 
AB is the head, and C B the fock.) 

IK is the fore edge where the mould-boards meet, and are 
mitred together. And 

LM their hindmoft edge. When the mould-boards are fhifted 
to either fide, they turn on an iron bolt N O, which goes through 
the head and beam. This bolt has a head at N, which is funk 
into the head of the plough, and is fecured on the upper fide of 
the beam by a fcrew nut. In order that the mould-boards may 
fhift to the proper angle, and either of them become the land fide 
of the plough, it will be neceflary that the upper corners of the 
head H M be floped off for about one inch and a fourth down; 
the lower edge of the mould-board being equally floped off on 
the infide ; fo that when the mould-boards are fet, the land fide 
mould-board claps clofe in to the flope on the upper fide of the 
head. By this means, earth or fmall ftones are prevented from 
getting in between the mould-board and head ; and it alfo makes 
them have one uniform furface, without any proje€tion on that 
fide, for about fix or feven inches up. 

PP, An angle plate of iron fixed on each fide of the beam, 
for holding the coulters fteady. It has an opening outwards at 
R, that receives the coulter D E when let down, and keeps it to 
the proper angle for cutting the Jand ; And when the coulter F E 
is let down, it is fecured by going into an opening in the iron 
plate fixed on the right-hand fide of the beam. 

Q Z, The bridle and horfe-tree by which the plough is drawn. 
The bridle is fixed to the beam at A by two iron bolts, and turns 
ov the bolt at Q. There are feveral holes in the crofs part of the 
bridle for the hinder bolt to pafs through, by which the draught 
may be fixed either above or below the beam, fo as to make the 
plough go deep or {hallow in the ground. 

TU and EV, The two levers defcribed in Fig. 1. for turning 
the fhifting parts of the plough. 


‘TO THE CONDUCTOR OF THE FARMER’S MAGAZINE, 


Remarks on the Agriculture of Ayrfbire. 
Sir, ' 
Having lately made an excurfion through a confiderable part 
of Ayrfhire, I beg leave to offer a few remarks on the gene- 
ral 
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‘ral ftyle of agriculture in that county at prefent, compared, oc- 
cafionally, with the fyftem which prevailed feveral years ago, 
when I fometimes enjoyed the happinefs of refiding therein. 

It is needlefs to enter into any defcription of the fyftem laid 
down by the late Mr Fairley of Fairley, as it has been fo often 
defcribed, and is fo well known. ‘The principal defeéts of his 
fyftem were, no drainage, no fallows or cleaning crops; and to 
thefe may be added bad roads; for fome of the worft lines of road 
ever contrived, were plarmed and executed under his direétion. 

The old fyftem ftill continues, in feveral places, of infield 
and outfield. The infield gets moft of the manure, and is al- 
ways in crop. The outfield is cropped as long as it can repay the 
feed and labour, and often much longer. It is then left to = 
grafs as it can. The confequence is fterility or weeds for feveral 
years ; and, when the land at laft begins to gather a fward, it is 
again maffacred as before. 

On Mr Fairley’s plan, the land is indeed laid down with fown 
gtafles; but, in all places where grafs would grow with moft 
advantage it is fuffocated, and overmatched, by pernicious weeds. 
Even in lands moftly or wholly devoted to paiturage, the weight 
of weeds often far furpaffes that of the edible grafles. You can 
feldom handle their hay without being ftung by a nettle, or prick- 
ed by a thiftle. 

The general wetnefs of the climate pomts out the fitnefs of 
this diftrict for pafturage and green crops. In laying down land 
for pafture, farmers have lately been much injured by the intro- 
duction of the annual rye-grafs feed, which yields a heavy crop of 
hay, but leaves the land bare, except where it has been occupied 
with weeds during feveral years. To obviate this, they fhould raife 
their rye-grafs feed within themfelves, and never fow any but 
what is taken from the fecond or third crop. Some tracts in Ayr- 
fhire naturally throw up the moft luxuriant and nutritive grafles. 
Such lands fhould generally, if not always, be kept in pafture ; 
and, I conceive, when other lands are laid down for a long courfe 
of patturage, the feeds of thefe grafles would anfwer better than 
any others that might be procured. 

I remember when turnips were little cultivated in Ayrfhire, but 
their cultivation is now making a confiderable progrefs, though 
they are feldom properly cleaned. ‘They are either not thinned 
at all, or thinned in a very imperfe& manner after they are half 
grown. The advantage of performing this operation, as foon as 
the plants can be diftinguifhed, feems not to be underftood, Car- 
rots and parf{nips have begun to be tried, and fucceed well on 
friable fandy loams. Cabbages and coleworts attain an uncom- 
mon fize in the garden, but have hardly become an object of cul- 
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tivation in the field. Vetches, which form fo important an article 
of green food in other diftri€ts, are {carcely known here. 

The plant moft fkilfully cultivated is the potato, and that chief- 
ly near manufacturing towns and villages. ‘The farmers let plots 
of ground to the operative manufacturers, at from 8d. to 1s. or 
more per fall. The farmer gives one nloughing, and the land is 
frequently afterwards trenched by the fpade. ‘The manufacturer 
furnifhes what manure he can afford, and plants the potatoes in 
rows, generally acrofs the ridge, and cleans them with the hand, 
Though thefe plots are generally kept very clean, the plants are 
often too thick in the row, and the rows too clofe to each other, 
fo that the roots are fmothered by the exclufion of fun and air ; 
and nearly the fame effects enfue as if they had been fuffocated by 
weeds. ‘The farmers plant and clean their potatoes by the plough, 
as is done in other places; but ghey are generally too backward 
in applying the hand to remove the weeds which grow up in the 
tows. The large fweet potato is not fo much cultivated here as 
it deferves, fince it would prove an excellent refource for their 
milch cows and other ftock during winter. 

This county excels in its breed of working horfes and of milch 
cows. ‘The people alfo excel in the art of making cheefe, a mi- 
nute account of which was tranfmitted to the Board of Agricul- 
ture, which, with many other ufeful communications, they have 
chofen to fupprefs. I conceive it would be an improvement upon 
their dairy fyitem, to give the animals much more of their food 
in the houfe, during fummer, than is done at prefent, ‘This 
would prevent them from being tortured by flies, and would ac- 
cumulate much dung for the ufe of the farm. Scrubbing them 
frequently with the curry-comb might alfo prove beneficial. 
Straw-yards, to prevent them from poaching the cultivated paf- 
tures in winter, would alfo prove highly ufeful, ‘Thefe feem in- 
difpenfably neceflary where moffes are cultivated. 

Wheat has now begun to make fome figure in the agriculture 
of Ayrfhire. It muft have been more extenfively cultivated in 
ancient times, as it makes a confpicuous figure on the rent-roli of 
the monaftery of Kilwinning, and other ecclefiaitic eftablifhments. 
It is cofnmonly fown after potatoes, which feldom being thorough- 
ly cleaned, the wheat is commonly infefted with weeds. 

A certain party in the Board of Agriculture have declared 
war againft naked fallows and if the accounts given of their 
practice can be depended on, their farms are like the garden 
of the fluggard, almoft wholly occupied with weeds. ‘They have 
evén contrived to propagate their pernicious weeds, under the 
name of green crops. ‘To extirpate the weeds with which this 
county is infefled, I know of no effeCtual expedient but a ree 
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gular courfe of naked fallows, conducted in the fame way as is 
done in the Lothians. A proper rotation of crops may afterwards 
fuperfede the neceflity of a frequent repetition of ballow 3 but 
naked fallows feem indifpenfably neceffary in the firft initance. 

Some intelligent gentlemen, with whom I converfed on this 
fubject, obferved, that unlefs fallows were to become general, no 
individual could derive any benefit from them, but would rather 
expofe himfelf to more weeds than formerly. For the fallow, 
by pulverizing his land, would render it a more commodious re- 
ceptacle for the feeds of thiftles, and other winged feeds, which 
would be blown in upon him from every point of the compafs. 

As you have taken upon you the difcharge of that public duty, 
which the Board of Agriculture feems to have abandoned, I with 
you, or fome of your lega! correfpondents, would inform the 
practical farmers how the law ftands in thefe cafes. I conceive 
the law would not allew a man to keep a bear, or a mad dog, to 
deftroy his neighbour’s cattic: neither ought he to be allowed to 
keep a magazine of weeds, to infeit his neighbour’s land, and 
injure his a If a man will not take the trouble of eradi- 
cating his weeds, he ought, at leaft, to be compelled to cut them 
down before they form feed. If he knew his own intereft, he 
would do this without compulfion ; becaufe, with mofs, or fwampy 
earth, thefe weeds make excellent compofts. 

No general rotation is obferved in Ayrfhire, and oats are 
too often repeated, without variety of crop. In a wet climate, 
where cultivation depends fo much on feizing favourable opportu- 
nities, no invariable fyftem of rotation is practicable. But I con- 
ceive the perfection of good hufbandry to confift in always inter- 
pofing a green or leguminous crop, or a naked fallow, between 
every two corn, or white crops. Were this fyftem aimed at in 
Ayrihire, though it might not always be practicable to carry ir 
into full effet, I am bold to fay that the moit beneficial confe- 
quences would enfue. 

I would therefore propofe, on ftrong tenacious clay foils, at 
firft breaking from ley — 

1. Oats. 

2. Naked fallow, with at leaft five ploughings, including a crofs 
ploughing, with the vigorous ufe of break and other har- 
rows between each ploughing : the root weeds to be colleat- 
ed in heaps, and removed from the ground. 

3- Wheat with manure. 

4- Drilled beans, well horfe-hoed between the rows, and hand- 
weeded in the rows. 

5. Barley and grafs feeds. 

6. Hay, or, which is much better hufbandry, pafture at the 
eutfet, and continued as long as may be found expedient. 


» 
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After the root weeds have been moftly extirpated from fuch 
foils, and none but annuals continue to be formidable, it is not 
neceffary that a naked fallow fhould occur in every rotation ; though 
more harm is likely to arife from making it lefs frequent than ne- 
ceffary, than from making it too frequent. In fuch a fuppofed 
cafe, the rotation may be varied as follows. 

1. Break with oats. 

2. Drilled beans with lime. 

3- Wheat with dung, or compott. 

4. Peas, or rather vetches; with the latter of which, if cut 

early, grafs feeds may be advantageoufly fown.—If not, 

AE eng and grafs feeds.—Hay, or rather pafture, as before. 

ith regard to other foils, of which there is a vaft proportion 
in Ayrfhire, fuch as friable loams; thofe in whofe compofition 
fand predominates, and thofe which contain a large proportion of 
vegetable mould, a different treatment fhould be adopted. On fuch 
foils a naked fallow feems indifpenfably neceffary, in the firft in- 
ftance, to eradicate couch grafs, and root weeds. All that has 
been done by potatoes, is merely lopping the branches, while 
the roots remain, and gain new acceflions Be every branch that 
is lopped. There is only one traét in Ayrfhire where fallow- 
ing would prove fatal. This is the fandy tripe around the bay, 
from Saltcoats to Ayr, where the fand is blown into hills, and 
makes frequent incurfions upon the cultivated land. In this tra&, 
fuch patches as are cultivated, it would be madnefs to fallow, be- 
caufe this would expofe the foil that had been formed, to be 
blown away altogether. The only praéticable mode of manag- 
ing this traét, is, 1. To prevent the farther blowing of the 
fand, by propagating thofe grafles which bind it, and prohibiting 
the deftruétion of thefe grafles. 2. Raifing up the rich clay, and 
clay-marl, which is not far below the furface m moft places, and 
top-dreffing with it thofe parts which carry any fort of herbage, 
or dreffing thefe places with mofly compofts. 3. It would be eaft 
to make ftreams of water to percolate over many fields, which 
would clothe them with luxuriant grafs, and bind the fand. This 
extenfive traét is occupied by rabbits, who, by digging in the 
fward, occafion its conftant demolition, and its being blown into 
fand-hills, or extending its ravages into the furrounding country, 
Were the rabbits extirpated, where there is fward, vegetable mould 
and luxuriant grafs would foon bind the fand ; or, were the means 
formerly mentioned adopted, fheep and cows might feed, where 
rabbits now can barely exift. Even valuable crops might in time 
come to be raifed on this fand, which the rabbits are perpetually 
expofing to be ihifted, and to be blown over the country. 5 
ut 
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But for the ather foils, I would propofe, 

1. Oats. 

2. Fallow. 

3. Wheat. 

4. Vetches, peas, or turnips, carrots, or any green crop. 

5- Barley with grafs feeds.—Pafture for one or more years, ace 

cording to circumftances. 

Or, without a fallow, 

1. Oats. 

2. Potatoes, or yams, care being taken to remove the root 

-weeds before they are planted. 

3- Wheat. 

4. Vetches, or a drilled green crop. 

5. Barley and grafs feeds, &c. 

‘Where the foil contains too great a proportion of fand, neither 
fallow nor wheat ought to make a part of the rotation, which 
may be, 

1. Oats. 

2. Potatoes, turnips, carrots, or any drilled green crop, thorough- 

ly cleaned. 

3 Barley and grafs feeds, &c. 

‘The extirpation of weeds is a great defideratum in the agricul- 
ture of Ayrfhire, as a large part off chat county is now moft fhock- 
ingly infefted by them. It is hoped that, by adopting fome fuch 
plans as have been here recommended, the weeds may be fub- 
dued, and the land become as clean as it is in the beft cultivated 
diftriats. 

Flax, or lint, has beguri to be cultivated to a confiderable ex- 
tent in Ayrfhire ; and as they have contrived to fpin and weave 
it by the power of water, I do not fee why the linen fhould not 
keep pace with the cotton manufacture. Flax forms an excellent 
crop for fown grafs, and may be fubftituted in place of barley for 
that purpofe. 

The cultivation of mofs, in Mr Smith of Swinridgemoor’s me- 
thod, has been carried toa great extent in Ayrfhire ; and fome 
of the beft oats, potatoes, barley, and fown grafs, I any where 
faw, were upon mofs. But the general practice is to crop it 
until it gets very foul, and then leave it to gather grafs of itfelf. 
It would be better to clean the land completely, by potatoes, yams, 
r drilled crop, and then fow it down with barley and grafs 
eeds. 

Draining is much wanted in various parts of Ayrfhire, though 
fome fpirited gentlemen have lately drained their land in a very 
effe€tual manner. This would improve the climate as well as the 
foil; for the evaporation of moifture generates cold; and the eva- 
poration, when converted into haar-froft in the air, finks down 
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into the hollows, and communieates blight to the crops which 
grow in them. I conceive that drajning Thould be made a fubject 
of public regulation, as,well as the extirpation of weeds. I do 
not fee that a man has any better right to keep a magazine of 
evaporable moifture to hurt his neighbours, than he hag to keep 
a magazine of weeds, or a kennel of mad dogs. In fome very 
fertile hollows in Ayrfhire, the crops are frequently blafted, from 
this caufe. 

I obferved the larix tree very much deftroyed in many parts of 
the weft of Scotland, by a fmali black infect, which devours the 
leaves and tender twigs. ‘The mifchief is not fo much occafioned 
by what the animal feeds on, as by the extravafation of the fap 
from its numerous punétures, which, coagulating into turpentine, 
appears like hoar-froft on the leaves and branches. I with fome 
of your correfpondents who have {kill in thefe matters, would 
take this malady into confideration ; for, if the ravages of this in- 
fect are not foon counteracted, it threatens to extirpate that beau- 
tiful and valuable tree. 

Lord Eglintoun is an excellent farmer, and deferves great praife 
for the energy and ability he difplayed, in laying out and reduc- 
ing into cultivation, the wafte lands on his patrimonial eftate. 
He always takes an active part in every project which has for its 
object the improvement and profperity of the county. He has 

ocured an act of Parliament, and is getting an excellent har- 

our conftruéted at Ardroflan, which will be of incalculable ad- 
vantage to trade, and contribute highly to the improvement of the 
county of Ayr. The hill of Ardroffan is not commanded by higher 
ground. It may be cut perpendicular all round, and converted 
into an impregnable fortrefs, to defend the harbour, and the fur- 
rounding country. 

His Lordthip farther propofes to conne& this harbour with Paifley 
and Glafgow, by acanal. Had the Magiftrates of Glafgow known 
what they were doing, they would have made this their harbour 
ab initio, and would have made a canal, inftead of deepening the 
Clyde. But the great capitals funk at Greenock and Port-Glaf- 
gow, muft continue to attract a confiderable fhare of trade to 
thefe places ; though this harbour, from its fuperior accommoda- 
tion, muft come in for a part. In fact, there is no occafion for 
tivalthip in the cafe; for, by opening new facilities to trade, the 

neral amount of trade will be increafed, and each port ma 

ave as much as it can accommodate, without interfering with 
the others. The invention of the cotton mill, did not, as was ap- 
ebended, diminifh the numbers eopiorsd in that manufacture ; 
by enlarging the amount manyfaCtured, increafed them an 
hundred fold 


Independent 
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Independent of any foreign trade, it is thought by fome, that 


the canal will prove a lucrative concern, from the internal trade 
of the country through which it is to pafs. The whole trac 
abounds with manufacturing towns and villages, which muft oc- 
cafion an ample conveyance of jperfons, and of goods. ‘Itvalfo a- 
bounds with coal, lime, and iron-ftone, and other minerals, which 
the carial will render valuable, while they, in their tum, increafe 
the trade upon the canal. ‘Thefe points the gentlemen concerned 
have not yet brought fully into view, fo as to imprefs the public 
with their importance ; but it is prefumed they will do fo, as foon 
as may be cotivenient. 

As this canal will infallibly give rife to new manufacturing 
eftablifhments, ‘to operate on the minerals of the country; as well 
as increafe the number of thofe already eftablifhed, it will; evi- 
deritly, improve agriculture, by affording a more extenfive market, 
for its produce. ‘It will alfo facilitate the conveyance of manure, 
and of other articles, from the towns, and of the produce of 
land in ‘return. 

Thefe are a few curfory rematks'which occurred during a late 
execution to Ayrfhire. If you think them of any ufe, you may 
infert them ‘in “your-valuable Work. I ftipulate only one condi- 
tion, that, when I venture torecommend any thing in practice, 
‘you will take’ the trouble of correéting me where Iam wrong. 
And ‘I have the honour to be; your obedient humble fervant, 

Edinburgh, 20th September 1805. WtaTor. 


To THE CONDUCTOR OF THE FARMER’S MAGAZINE. 
Sir, 


Ir has often {truck me, that ‘the fuperiority of rural oc- 
cupations might be very clearly exemplified, by contrafting, in 
fome particulars, the flyle of living purfued by a country gentle- 
man, and bya town rake. ‘The ferene and tranquil pleafures of 
the one are feen'to moft advantage, when 7a in competition with 


the perpetual buftte and empty purfuits of the other: The for- 
mer, it has been juttly remarked, poffeffing health, and all the 
fubftantial comforts of life; whilft the latter, however gay in ap- 
pearance, is at bottom the moft miferable of beings. 

If the infertion of the following tketch, detailing fome particu- 
lars which naturally occur in contemplating fuch a contraft, is not 
inconfiftent with your plan, have the goodnefs to infert it in your 
valuable Mifcellany : and with m bell wifhes for its fuccefs, f 
remain, Sir, your very obedient fervant, 

A Lover of AGRICULTURE. 
Edinburzh, November 1805. 
Aa 
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A Contraft between the Life of a Country Gentleman, and of a 
Town Rake. 


1. The Country Gentleman. 


Arter a found and refrefhing fleep, rife at 8, and drefs.— 
Take a morning lounge along the banks of a beautiful {tream, fur- 
rounded by thriving plantations.—Return to breakfaft at ten, and 
eat a hearty meal in the cheerful fociety of particular friends.— 
After breakfaft, {pend an hour in reading, in writing letters, and 
in converfation.— At twelve, mount on horfeback for a morning 
ride.—See the whole country one continued fcene of varied culti- 
vation:—Here, the harveft carried in; there, preparations for an- 
other: In:one field, a new crop of wheat juft appearing ; in an- 
other, a maagiey crop of excellent turnips, with their green leaves, 
covering the whole furface.—The fields enclofed with beautiful 
hedges, many of them in pafture, and the fineft breeds of cattle 
and fheep feeding in them ; the neighbouring farm-houfes looking 
comfortable, with numerous ftacks of corn’in their yards, the 
proofs of ari abundant harvéft.—Obferve, with pleafure, the 
healthy appearance of the people; Many of the women pretty ; 
and the men fo ftrong afid yigorous, that at the age of 70, or 
even 80, they can work at laborious employments.—From the in- 
terior of the country, ride towards the fea.—Pafs, on the road, a 
thriving manufa&ture—Reach the coaft, and, neat a {mall har- 
bour, improved by the great Smeaton, obferve feveral boats, and 
a number of hardy feamen, preparing their nets for fifhing.—Re- 
turn by another road, and trace a new line, furveyed by the cele- 
brated Abercromby, by which the commynication between the 
two capitals of England and Scotland will be greatly improved. 
Difmount from horfeback, and take another lounge on foot, to va- 
ry the fcenery and the exercife.—Return to drefs for dinner. —Sit 
down at five with a hearty appetite—The fith frefh, the mutton 
old, and the beef excellent, fattened by rich pafture, and not 
with oil-cake. Indulge in a cheerful glafs, and, after enjoying 
the pleafures of the table, and the converfation of an animated 
fociety for fome time, adjourn to the drawing-room.—Spend the 
remainder of the evening in chat, in playing at cards, for amu/e- 
ment merely, or in liftening to delightful mufic.—Take a light fup- 
per, and about cleven retire, cool, cheerful, and happy, again to 
enjoy found fleep, interrupted neither by pain, gloomy dreams, 
nor tormenting reflections. 


2. The Town Rake. 


After a reftlefs and uneafy night, rife between twelve and one. 
—Order breakfaft, but have no appetite.—Duaned by a mercilefs 
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fet of clamorous tradefmen. The ufual anfwers fent them.—Read 
the papers.—Find my old friend Jack Dathwell has died /uddenly. 
Receive by the eres a letter from Tom Dicebox, written 
from the King’s Bench, praying for a little temporary fupply.— 
(No notice to be taken of the application.)}—The Jew, Solomon, 
announced.—He will only advance another hundred, and demands 
20 per cent. intereft.—* Muf have the monifb. ’—Drefs at three.— 
Ride to Hyde Park.—Make two or three calls in Grofvenor- 
Square.—Nobody ftirring—Her Grace will not be vifble for two 
or three hours to come.—Difmount at Brooks’s.—Lounge along 
Pall-Mall, St James’s Street, and Bond’ Street.—Look in at Carr’s 
and Bootle’s.—Return to drefs at fix.—Drive to the Houfe. 
—A debate and divifion expected.—Pair off for the day.—At 
eight, dine at.the Nabob’s; a fplendid feaft, but no appetite.— 
Very dull.—Drive to the opera.—Look in at two or three of the 
moft fafhionable boxes, and chat behind the fcenes with ‘ the 
Grafini.’—Fly to Lady Teazle’s and Mrs Candour’s parties.— 
Stay three minutes at each.—Reach the Marchionefs of Footwell’s 
ball in Portman Square.—Stop there a quarter of an hour.—Re- 
fufe to. dance, or ftay fupper, having ftill half a dozen of other 
engagements for the night.—Determine to cut them all, and to try 
my luck at Brooks’s.—Find the old fet there. —After many reverfes 
of fortune, ultimately lofe five thoufand guineas.—Return home 
at five, curfing my ftars.—Throw myfelf into bed, hot, feverifh, 
and defperate.—Endeavour in vain to fleep, but can only doze 
occafionally.—Tormented with a moft violent headache.—Rife at 
one next morning, to begin the fame miferable round.—Refolve 
to put an end to it.—Inquire if my piftols have been returned 
from Wogdon’s.—Order them to be ready at three.—Send for the 
newfpapers, to pafs the dreadful interval.—Find in one of them 
an account of a country gentleman’s made of living.—Read it 
over and over.—What a contraft from my own !—Refolve to re- 
form, to renounce diflipation and riot, and to devote myfelf, in 
future, to the ufeful occupations and tranquil pleafures of rural 
life. . 
ff November 1805. 





FOR THE FARMER’S MAGAZINE. 


Second Effay, upon the Endurance of Leafes, prefented to the Eddlee 
Jrone Farmer’s Club. 


In an effay which came under confideration at laft meeting, * 
the queftion, What length of leafe will the a& 1449 prote ? was 


ably 


* See the Effay referred to. Vol. VI. p. 389- 
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ably difcuffed ; and the uncertainty of the law on that point no- 
ticed by the effayift. It is my intention, at this time, to offer a 
few thoughts on the fame fubje&, and I hope they will meet with 
fuitable attention from the members of this Club. 

It would feem, according to the effay alluded to, that a leafe 
of any duration thort of perpetuity, would be valid againft the 
grantor, and his natural heirs or reprefentatives, if the eftate is 
not entailed, for /o long as they retain poffeffion of the property ; but 
even here, confidering the chances of their alienating it, either 
of will or of force, it might be more prudent to accept only of 
a nineteen years leafe (which it feems clear the law would pro- 
teé&t) and continue to confire ourfelves, in our operations, chief- 
ly to the old croft lands ; rather thay take a long one, whofe en- 
durance would encourage us to the arduous tafk of encountering 
fuch of our wild hills as are acceffible to the plough, under the, 
ritk of forfeiting our ftock and labour laid out, by being ejected by 
an onerous fingular fucceffor or purchafer. Indeed, if in the deci- 
fion to be given im the caufe of Queenfberry and Elcho, men- 
tioned at laft‘meeting, our ‘judges thall extend the duration of 
leafes (fo as not to be conftrued into approaches to perpetuities, 
and thence to be excluded fromthe protection of the act 1449) from 
nineteen years to fome longer period, as it has been already ex- 
tended from ten to nineteen,—and there feems to be no poffibi- 
lity of a reafon why they may not, if they fee it expedient ;—I 
fay, if a decifion, in this cafe, of a gratuitous fingular fucceffor, 
fhould be confidered as a rule of precedent for all cafes with an 
onerous one, on that fuppofition, we fhould have fecurity of a 
lJength of leafe from a grantor, unfettered by entail, to the ex- 
tent of the period that thall be fixed upon in this decifion: But, 
alas, from the diffimilitude of onerous and gratuitous fingular 
fucceffors, there feems reafon to fufpe& (as explained at laft 
meeting) that the precedent in the one cafe may not apply to 
the other. 

- In regard to gratuitous fingular fucceffors, or (as is their general 
defcription) Aeirs of entail, it would feem abfolutely neceffary 
for the fecurity of farmers, that we fhould get men of bufinefs 
to infpe&t their entails, before we contract with them in a leafe. 
For, if all the fooleries which a:foolith proprietor may abfurdly 
choofe to enaét in his entail, as to leafes, are to be held inde- 
feafible like holy writ (under a Jiberal, inftead of a /ridt interpres 
tation of the general claufe of the a&t 1685, empowering his Ma- 
jefty’s fubjects to tailzie their lands with what provifons they think 
jt) we might then be taking tacks .of nineteen or twenty-five 
years from proprietors, who could give no tacks at all, or tacks 
only for ten -years, er-tacks merely for life. df, oe ne 
' ooleries 
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fooleries, of this kind; cramping all fpirit of. improvement, 
fhould be enaéted by the entailer, but the only reftriCtion as to 
leafes fhould be left to reft fimply upon the claufe of the entail 
de non alienando (as one of our members at laft. meeting exprefled 
it); then we would be fafe to take a leafe for whatever period 
the Court fhall decide to be (as to gratuitous fingular fuc- 
ceffors) within protection of act 1449, as not approximating to 
a right of perpetuity. 

In the wavering uncertainty in which the matter is placed, 
why do not fome of our patriotic reprefentatives apply fora 
general law? Why fhould the law, in fuch an important 
matter to the improvement of the country, be fettled by the 
ambulatory decifions of Judges? Why force the Judges, for 
want of explicit law, upon the indelicacy of becoming, in a 
manner, legiflators, and a /aw unto them/felves, in the eftablith- 
ment of precedent? And why, thus, attain to intelligible con- 
ftruction of fuch leafes as exift, only at the expence of private 
litigation—where, too, from the fpecialties of every particular 
cafe, the decifion may very often not g° with certainty to the 
eftablifhment of any general principle ‘ 

A moft refpectable character, the late Lord Chief Baron of 
his Majefty’s Exchequer in Scotland, and a proprietor witht 
the bounds of this Club, was at great pains ta obtain. a ae 
a& (aé& roth of his prefent Majefty) by which the. abfurdities 
of entailing-fools might be fo far counteracted,.as not totally to 
prevent improvement, by the locks they might abfurdly fix upon 
their properties. As much was gained as could be gained at 
the time ; and, in a variety of particulars, the, a ig of eflens 
tial utility.. But, in regard to leafes, though it enforces them 
for 31 years, few are taken under its fan€tion upon. entailed. e- 
{tates ; becaufe the obligations it impofes upon tenants taking 
the leafes it allows, are often inapplicable, and may prove de- 
ftructive of the advantages propofed by the long leafe: For 
the tenant mu enclofe, fufficiently and laftingly, during the 
courfe of the leafe, the whole of the lands, viz. two thirds: in 
the firft twenty years, and the other third before expiry of the 
leafe ; and that, in enclofures not exceeding forty acres a-piece 5 
with an exception, however, in favour of land$.not acceflible to 
the plough, or improper to, be ploughed, where the extent of 
the enclofures is not reftridted. Now, though fuch preftations 
on the tenant’s part may anfwer in rich diftricts, on a thirty- 
one years leafe, where the expence of enclofure bears fo little 
proportion to the value of the land enclofed; yet they.would nog 
an{wer in poor diftriéts, where enclofure would often be of little 
ufe, and. where the expence might come néar to,.or even exceed 

VOL. VII. NO. 25. B the 
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the value of the fee-fimple of the land. It could by no means an- 
fwer to the general defcription of our county of Peebles, even 
where there is ftone upon the land; and how could it anfwer, 
in thofe parts of it where there is no ftone, and where no vege- 
table fence will grow ? Perhaps no proprietor in our county 
planted fo many hedges as the refpeCtable mover of the act him- 
felf, though they proved perfe€tly abortive of every purpofe as 
fences. 

If 2 general act of Parliament were applied for, mere lawyers 
are not the proper judges of what is expedient. Country gentle- 
men and practical farmers are alone qualified. Why is there 
not 4 chamber of agriculture as there is of commerce, to collec 
the fenfe of thofe beft verfed in the fubjeé ? 

If a general a€t were applied for, let it give fuch latitude to 
leafes as would fuflice to encourage improvement, by farm- 
ers, of the moft wafte parts of the country. And, as the 
contratting parties can (to ufe Bell’s phrafe, in his treatife 
on leafes) /egiflate, in a great manner, for themfelves, by the 
terms of their agreement, there is fmall danger of the fhort- 
fighted avarice of landed proprietors not making the leafes 
fhort enough, where there is no-neceffity of their being ftretch- 
ed to the utmoft endurance of the legal term. To fecure fuc- 
ceeding heirs of entail againft any encroachment upon their re- 
verfionary right by the prefent poffeffing heir, it would be fufh- 
cient, to prevent any graffum or fine at entry being taken, and 
to enforce the letting of the lands at public roup, without any 
other delectus perfone but that of who bids mof ;—though perhaps 
it might be more advantageous to the public that our entailing 
aét 1685 (which fo fetters all improvement) were repealed alto- 
gether, only with the faving claufe (which would be equitable) 
that the repeal fhould not affect the right of expectant heirs of 
entail, who were already in exiftence, according to Lord Kaimes’s 
views of expediency, fuggefted in his Sketches of the Hiflory of 


Man. 

Having offered thefe refleétions, fuggefted by the Effay given 
in at laft meeting, as to the endurance of leafe which will be fup- 
ported by law, I proceed to the inveftigation of the fecond part 
of the inquiry, namely, What length of leafe it would be eligible 
to have fupported by law? the intereft of both proprietor and 
tackf{man being duly confidered. 

But before proceeding to this difcuffion, it may be a matter 
of curiofity to inquire what reafon, or thew of reafon, influ- 
enced our law authorities (founding themfelves, no doubt, on 
what was, or was fuppofed to be, the prevailing notion), to extend 
the legal endurance of the leafe, from the former ten years, 
: or 
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or even a fhorter period, and to fix upon, and finally to reft 
in, the number of nineteen years; a number feemingly con- 
fidered as of Pythagorean fanétity, and to which a reverential 
deference has feemed neceffary to be paid, when, in the view of 
improvements of great outlay, and diftant return, this period 
mutt obvioufly have appeared by much too fhort for fuch enter- 
prizes; fo that the longer period never was mentioned dire€tly 
and avowedly, but was introduced by repetition of periods of 
nineteen, that it might find fhelter and protection under the ta- 
lifmanic influence of this facred number. 

It appears very probable that this number was fixed upon, to 
correfpond to the preceflion of the nodes of the moon, which, 
in nearly the period of nineteen years, have completed their 
courfe, fo as to recommience at the fame point of the ecliptic 
from which they had fet out at the beginning of that period. 
And, as it might probably be a popular belief, that a revolution 
Of the nodes completed a given fet of feafons, which would 
recommence and proceed in the fame track with a frefh recom- 
mencement and preceffion of the lunar nodes, it might feem 
that this nineteen years ene of aleafe gave to every fucceeding 
tenant his equal fhare of the fet of feafons, as influenced by a 
complete preceffion of the nodes. 

Aftrologers have formerly afcribed much influence upon hu- 
man affairs, to the afpeéts of the planets, malignant or benign ; 
though, in proportion to the rejection of inference, drawn from 
there arbitrary hypothefis, and the adoption of a founder mode 
of philofophizing, in which nothing is admitted as proved, but 
what has ftood the teft of inftituted experiment, or of conftant 
obfervation, the planets have been thorn of thefe their former 
honours, and the art of divination by the Aorofcope has been 
thrown afide. But, though the influence of the more diflanr 
planets may juftly have fallen into difrepute, ftriking cir- 
cumftances prefenting themfelves to obfervation, may {till con- 
tinue to preferve to the moon, a reputable degree of credit for 
ler influence; for fle is ftill the acknowledged miftrefs of 
the tides; and, in the cafe of declared lunatics, the power- 
ful influence of her phafes has been remarked upon human 
‘brains. Were, however, the influence of the periodical pre- 
ceffion of her nodes real, in introducing, in each nineteen 
years period, a fimilar traét 6f feafons, the divifion of each 
year of our Lord, in which any thing ftrikingly remarkable in 
the feafon has occurred, by nineteen, would always prefent an 
integral quotient, or one with an equivalent fra€tion; if; how- 
ever, we divide, in this manner, the years of the great dearth in the 
end of the century before —s thofe of the dearth in the 
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end.of laft, and commencement of this, century, 1799, 1800-1, 
or thofe of the frofty feafons 1740, 1782, the quotients will be 
found fo very unanalogous, as to deftroy all credit of the influ. 
ence of the nodal preceflion; unlefs, indeed, for the fupport 
of, the theory, we fhall admit of the fame latitude of interpre- 
tation as thofe do. who pretend to judge of the weather by the 
moon, and.who.confider every day of her quartering, together 
with fo many days before, and fo many days after, as all criti- 
cally prognoftical. It is, however, to be hoped and expedted, 
that lunar influence will.not operate in the decifion to be given 
upon the endurance, of leafe protected (at leaft againft gra- 
tuitous fucceflors by entail) by act 1449, in the depending caufe 
already noticed. , 

Having ftated thefe preliminary obfervations, which I hope, 
my with to entertain the Club will lead them indulgently to 
confider as not foreign to the purpofe, I proceed to the que- 
ftion, What endurance of leafe is moft eligible for both landlord and 
tenant ? 

Now, were it conceivable, or had it in fat happened, that 
landed proprietors, farming their own lands, with their own ftock, 
at their own rifk, and by flaves or menial fervants placed under 
the delegated authority of an overfeer, could have made as much 
profit, as by letting their lands upon leafe to farmers, occupying 
with their own ftock, and acting at their own rifk; or, were 
the lands divided by an Agrarian law, into fuch minute and e- 
qual pofleflion among proprietors, that each divifion required 
the utmoft exertions of each proprietor in cultivation, to enable 
his land to yield himfelf fubfiftence; and were it unlawful (as 
would be neceflary to uphold fuch a conftitution of property) 
for the proprietors to denude themfelves of thefe their minute 
properties, by felling them to fuch as would buy them up, in 
order to obtain money to enable them to betake themfelves to 
fome other profeffion or trade:—In either cafe, farmers (proper- 
ly fo called) and leafes could never have been heard of. But, 
under the conftitution of property, with which we are acquaint- 
ed,—where large traéts of land, exceeding, in extent, the capa- 
city of’ perfonal fuperintendance of its proper farming, even of 
the moft expert profeffionalift, are found in the hands of fingle 
proprietorss—and where the poffeffion of fuch extenfive property 
neceflarily leads the proprietor to attend to the elegancies, and 
not to the mere utilities of life;—farmers are indifpenfable : 
They can outbid fuch proprietors for the poffeflion of their pro- 
perties, being able to afford more as rent, than fuch occupiers 
could make of the grofs produce, in occupying by themfelves 
or 
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or fetvants;—it is, indeed, to! this. capacity of outbidding that 
they owe their exiftence as a diftin®t clafs, Such farmers, how- 
ever, acting upon their own capital, and at their own rifk, muft 
be inducedanto, and retained in their occupation (juft as other 
profeflionalifts are led to betake themfelves to, and to abide by 
their feveral profeffions) by the profpe& of intereft ; and this 
profpe& of intereft can in no way be fecured, but by leafes, in- 
furing them of fufficient length of pofleflion' to reap the proper 
fruits of their induftry and outlay, {pecifying a rent certain, of 
which the farmer was aware /at his bargain, and defending him 
againft unfpecified arbitrary exactions. The relative fituation 
of proprietor and farmer is that of a copartnery concern, in which 
the former is the dormant, the latter the active partner, and in 
which the advantages-muft be mutual, elfe the copartnery muft 
diffolve. . If the advantages the farmer enjoys are not equal to 
thofe to be derived from other profefhons requiring induftry and 
ftock, his will both gradually be withdrawn from agriculture to 
thefe other profeffions; till, through competition of this fort, 
they are’both reduced to the fame level of profitablenefs. _ If 
farmers were, through more and more difcouragement, gradually 
reduced to beggary, they would beggar, in their progrefs, all 
the other members of the community ; and the lands would be- 
come a defart. A rent that does not eat up all the produce 
which he is able to raife by his induftrious application of his 
prefent capital, but-allows a profit to be added to his capital to 
enable him ftill farther to extend his exertions, together with a 
duration of poffeflion, allowing time for areturn for fuch. ¢api- 
tal and exertions, are indifpenfable to the farming intereft, to 
excite them tothe general improvement of the country. 

Hitherto I have dwelt’ merely in generals; and, in truth, io 
regard to this fubje€t, we can perhaps only lay down general 
maxims, which muft -be modified in their application to each 
particular cafe. I fhall, however, attempt a more particular 
dpecification. 

i would, in the firft» place, then, obferve, that there is one 
clafs:of occupiers ;of “land for ‘rent (but who’ cannot properly be 
called farmers, becaufe.they neither.cultivate land nor farm-{tock) 
who need no leafe at all, ner longer occupation of land than 
from, year to year ;—thefe are the intermediate men betwixt the 
cultivating raifers of producé-and its confumers ; drovers of cat- 
tle and butchers, who need only halting places for cattle, to a- 
wait the geturns of markets.):Perfons, of this defcription need 
no more than an annual occupation of pafture land to accommo- 
date their trade 5: thefe, too, can always be certain of obtaining 
the lands contiguous to great towns which fuit them, being able 
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to afford more than what can’ be given for the purpofes of 
the farmer; though fuch of them as have fecurity of perma 
nence of trade, might with for fimilar permanence: of poflcfhon 
of the lands that fuit them, which too they may genérally com- 
mand, from the greater fecurity they hold out for the rent. Yer, 
where the lands are of that defcription, as would! deteriorate 
without alternation of tillage and patture, it is evident, from the 
well-known principles of the divifion of labour, that to be tied 
to fuch occupation, as would breed fuch diftraétion of applica- 
tion and employment, could not fail to be to them highly income 
modious. The quantity of land, occupied by thofe: of this de+ 
{cription, muft neceffarily be very linvited. 

A greater quantity of grafs land, than thefe faid halting places, 
is required by profeffional graziers—a fort of middlemen too, 
like the former, though of longer interval; fomewhat approach- 
ing to the defeription of ee farmers, becaufe they ime 
prove the cattle they purchafe before bringing them again to 
market; yet differing, in that they neither cultivate /and nor 
breeds of ftock-cattle. Annual occupation of land would feem . 
alfo to fuffice for this defcription, as, upon the principles of fub- 
divifion of labour, thefe too would be incommoded, in being tied 
to the occupation of lands needing alternation of culture. They 
may be confidered as ftanding in the fame relation. to the cultiva- 
tors of the foil, as the wholefale merchant to the manufacturer ; 
they are ready to take, wholefale, off his hands, fuch fields as he 
has manufactured into proper grafs, and to retail out its produce, 
in the thape of fattened cattle, either immediately to the con- 
famer, or to the intervening middlemen before. defcribed. Per- 
manent refidence would be rather inconfittent with their profet- 
fion ; their {peculation, as to the return from the land, extends no 
farther than to render lean cattle fat upon it within the feafon, 
and their fuperintendance néeds only to be occafional, not cone 
ftant ;—indeed, where grafs lands are fufficiently enclofed, the 
beft fuperintendance is to leave the cattle entirely ta their own 
difcretion. Men of this clafs are of great accommodation to cal- 
tivatars, too, in taking, in wholefale, their prepared turnip fields ; 
and they can, without inconvenience, occupy lands at all diftances, 
and in the moft difperfed firuations. 

There is another defcription of mere pafture farmers, who 
could not, like the middlemen before defcribed, difpenfe with 
permanence of poffeflion. Thefe are the occupiers of hill paf- 
ture breeding-farms, of coarfe natural grafles, and which could 
not be cultivated but at an expence difproportionate to the return. 
At firft fight, fuch farms might feem to tall under the fame rule 
as grafs lands, occupied by fattening-graziers. If, however, = 
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rifk of changing breeding ftocks of fheep (fo feelingly experienced 
occafionally in Tweedale) is attended to, as alfo the time requifite, 
in regard to all cattle, for bringing to perfection the amelioration 
of breeds, together with the rifk of expofing the whole ftock to 
fale at difadvantageous markets, upon fuch frequent removals; 
and the hazard of bad debtors, upon fuch forced fales, which 
muft be completed by a given time, to make room for the intrant 
tenant, and which preclude all opportunity of awaiting the caft- 
ing up of good cuftomers;—-it will, from thefe reafons, abun- 
dantly appear, that a leafe,..of the endurance of the facred num- 
ber of nineteen years, may be fully fhort enough, but. cannot 
be accounted too long. 

Arable farmers would need different, endurance of leafe, ac- 
cording to the defcription of their farms. In farms acceflible 
to the plough, but entirely in a ftate of nature, without having 
undergone drainage, exclofure, or any manner of furface cul- 
ture, and worth very little in their. prefent condition, a farmer, 
upon the fecurity of a three nineteen years leafe, might give a 
rent out of all proportion greater than could.ever be offered in a 
fucceflion of three leafes,, or any number, of, leafes, of only 
nineteen years each, where, of courfe, no improvements would 
be undertaken, of longer profpe& of. return, than merely that 
of nineteen years; more efpecially, if the rent were low’ at the 
entry, and were to rife gradually towards the expiry of the leafe : 
for it were abfurd to fuppofe that farming capital exifts fuffici- 
ent to improve at once the whole wafte lands. of the. country; 
it muft accumulate gradually in the hands. of the cultivators, in 
the excefs of their profits above their rents; when, in fuch eco- 
nomical hands, fuch excels is added to the capital, and laanched 
anew into more and more extenfive improvements, in the ratio 
of geometrical progreflion. To,a proprietor who is, in fact, 
abfolute proprietor of his lands, it might be highly advantage- 
ous to let them upon fuch a leafe, for his property saeld te 
come to him, every year, more valuable; as every year it would 
-draw him more purchafe money upon a fale. A leafe of this 
kind is not, however, to be expe&ted from an heir of entail, 
fettered by claufes againft alienating or difponing, even though 
unreftricted as to duration of leafes. For what proprietor of this 
defcription would ever forego the more immediate petty advan- 
tages accruing, at new lets of the land, from the thortfighted 
improvements previoufly made upon the nineteen years profpe¢t 
of pofleffion, for the advantage of the fo much fuperior im- 
provements to be expected upon the longer leafe,—to be reaped 
by a fon or grandfon, if he has male heirs, who will hold his 
paternal authority at defiance - being independent upon him,— 
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but to the exclufion of daughters, if he has onl daughters, who 
muft be beggars, if he does not live beggarly himfetf, in penu- 
‘rioufly faving to create an indepéndency for them? The only 
‘chance of obtaining fuch a leafe upon an entailed eftate, is, when 
the poffefling heir'is fucceeded by one of a different family; and 
when (as in the cafe of the barony of Neidpath) the entail feems 
to lay no reftri€tion upon the power of Jetting leafes, excepting 
‘that they fhall be let without diminution of rental; and where, of 
“Courfe; (as is.at prefent attempted) the poffefling ‘heir will en- 
“deavour to make the moft he can for himfelf, by ufing his power 
“in all its latitude, in letting leafes to! their utmoft extent’ of legal- 
ity, at the old rents, receiving proportionate graflums} or fines, 
“at entry. A meafure, to be fure, fo far hurtful to ithprovement, 
“by reducing the tenant's power, in diminifhing his capital by the 
‘advarice of the fmeée,—but, in public utility, preferable far to the 
“circumfcription’ of the power of granting leafés ;—though it 
«were furely better to repeal the a& 1685, in the manner before 
‘Stated, than to defeat the juft expeations of reverfionary heirs, 
‘thtough ‘views ‘of ’publie utility, by introducing a latitude of ‘in- 
terpretation into’ every particular cafe that occurs. But why 
'fpeak of the eligibility of Tong leafes, whilft. it remains uncer- 
‘tain ‘what fupport«the law will give them,—either in the cafe of 
“pratuitous Jingullar fic ceffors; which remains to be determined in 
‘the pending cafe“+or in that of onerous fingular fucteffors ; for the 
“which, thé decifidh’to be given in this cafe may, of’ may not, 
‘form’a précédeht?) : 
“t Phere ig’ 2 {pecits of arable farms, where it might probably 
“be fuppofed that very fhort leafes were fufficient.' Tt is the cafe 
“where the ‘wholl farm is already improved to the utrnoft (if in- 
dedd any farm cati be determined to be improved to the'utmoff, upon 
tahy ftheme'of “improvement yet known), and’ wheré the’laft te- 
nant’ Fémioves under reftriGtions of undeviating management, the 
“pew ‘tenant entéfing under ‘the fame reftri€tions. It may be 
“fuppoled that’ here “a leafe of the°old Rotnan legal term of five 
“years, or the fate tiine years of the French, would faffice. ‘C'wa 
‘ obfervations ‘I ‘have'td'make,’ will be feen'to militate againft the 
“utility oF fich"cireum#feription. Firft, Under fuch {hort tenures 
of paifetiiot} ita} ears to mé that the'fatm muft inevitably dete- 
~Fidrite,' in Uipite of ‘all’ réftrictions+ the prepatatory dreflings, 
which are the’efféfitial ones, a8 to the improvement of’ the farm 
’ ori its iprefetvation from retrogradatiod (viz: bare or green crop 
~fulldw), will dlways be the ridre flovénly performed, iv proportion 
bep'the fhortriefg of interelt?in tHe’ fueceedirig “rotation, as they 
“are the moft ‘txfenfive of the whole: the intrant'ténant, if he 
i; “ay Me prt ye isa" . »") iy * : ft has 
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has but one courfe of rotation, may think, that, as the farm has 
been fo well improved already, a very fuperficial preparatory 
dreffing may ferve for his fingle fubfequent rotation ; and the 
next intrant may find the land fo greatly fallen ‘back, that he 
cannot afford fo much rent’ as his’ predeceffor paid, without a 
longer extenfion of leafe, which is the ultimate remedy.’ Even if 
the poffeffing tenant poflefles'only during two full courfes of ro- 
tation, though the firft preparatory drefling will be performed 
beyond the letter of the law of reitri€tion, the fecond will fa- 
tisfy itfelf with barely keeping a fingle point to the\windward of 
the ftriét letter; and that, were it for no other caufe than the 
mere grudge at being outed by a fucceffor. A farm fo frequently 
expofed to fuch influencing caufes of deterioration, will never 
be kept in fuch trim, as one, where the tenant having intereft 
in the confequences of a fucceflion of preparatory dreffings, will 
negle& none of them but the laft. But, /econd/y, it i8 for the 
intereft of proptictors to impofe no difcouragement upon te- 
nants, which may force them to’ transfer their capitals to other 
profeffions, where the like ‘do not occur. A tenant cannot fub- 
mit to the irkfomenefs of frequent temoval ; the reafons againft 
it, fuggefted in regard to breeding ‘farms, here again, in part, 
recur; and, moreover, the ftock, dead and’ animate, which he 
does not need, and does not choofe to patt with, cannot be car- 
ried about’ upoti his back, as’ Chinefe tradefmen are’ faid to carry 
the implements of their profeffion to the doors'‘of their em- 
ployers. Even an Edinburgh grocer is not fond’ of frequent re- 
goval, although his houfehold furniture and merchandize can 
eafily be moved of-a morming, in creels upon porters backs, to 
another tenement acrofs the ftreet: He wifhes for a leafe of 
fome permanence of his premifes; and, accordingly, he obtains 
a leafe—unfettered by the jus deleGius, to confine him to imme- 
diate perfonal occupation, or prevent him from affigning his leafe 
to another, when cither an extenfion or -circumf{cription of his 
trade induces him to betake himfelf to a lefs or larger occupa- 
tion of tenement. The exa& duration of a Idafe, dufficient to 
obviate thefe inconveniences of a fhort one, it is{perhaps diffi- 
cult to fpecify with precifion—perhaps it may be from the mere 
pay pee of ‘habit; yet, even in a’ farm of this defcription, 

fhould conceive a leafe of nineteen years to. be the leaft, in 
point of duration, to give fatisfaction. 

I fhall not enter into figured cafes of farms, of a defcription 
intermediate to thofe already fpecified. I fhall only; in general, 
remark, that, as they verge to the feveral natures! of thofe above 
defcribed, leafes, in all. proportions greater than nineteen, or 
lefs than fifty-feven, might be requifite or fufficient. 
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I have. not..entered into numerical calculations: Where the 
data can be no more than aflumed probable hypothefes, the ex- 
adtitude of figures is, at beft, but affe€lation, and may convey 
{ufpicion ef intentional impofture. 

Upon the whole, a leafe of nineteen years feems the thorteft 
eligible upon any farm, as perbaps one of fifty-feven may fuffice 
for any probable farming enterprize. But, Ail, what fays the 
Jaw as to the fecurity of one above nineteen? Lord Kaimes’s 
perpetual leafe might be the moft eligible, in every point of view: 
But what fayeth our law ? 

I thall conclude with f nagefting a queftion,—peculiarly intereft- 
ing in this county at prefent, but which may alfo be generally 
interefting. : 

Suppofing a tenant hath obtained a leafe, of, a duration wi/tra 
vires of, the proprietor to grant, and that this ledfe has been 
clothed with pofleffion (an indifpenfable requifite to a Scots te- 
nant’s fecurity.); fuppofing, then, that it hath been legally proved 
to have been, granted yltra vires of the grantor; what will be the 
_effe& 2, Will, the leafe fall, entirely to the ground as null and 
void ? or, thall it be prefumed that the grantor intended to grant 
_aleafe as long as he had power to grant, and fhall the leafe be 
cheld good for this length of time? Or, allowing this fecond al- 
ternative to be fuftained, from whence fhall the currency com- 
umence-?. fhall, it. be from the date of the granting of the leafe, 
or from the, moment before the grantor ceafed to be proprietor, 
by alienation or by death ? R. 


TO THE CONDUCTOR OF THE FARMER’S MAGAZINE. 


Reply, Sir G. 8. Mackenzie to Mr Headrick and A. &. 
Sir, 


I swat as briefly as poflible endeavour to fatisfy Mr Headrick, 
and relieve your readers of this tedious difcuflion on the analyfis 
of limeftone. | In anfwer to his firft remark, I beg of him to re- 
colleét, that I had no means of. difcovering that he had not regu- 
larly analyzed Mr Low’s limeftone. Had he gone through an 
elaborate procefs, with the view of difcovering the nature and 
proportions of every ingredient, he knows well, that he would 
probably have loft fomewhat more than the half of a grain. At 
leaft I prefume this, from what he fays at page 114, of the lofs 
generally experienced in fuch operations. 

Since Mr Headrick cannot difcover wherein he has mifrepre- 
fented me, or acknowledged the validity of my obje€tions to the 
procefs, as defcribed by A. S., I muft reqyeft of you to indulge 
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me with a little fpace, in’ order that I may point this out to 
him. That he mifreprefented me willingly, I never could fup= 


fe. 

Tog. The whole of the firft paragraph in Mr Headrick’s letter in 
No. 21., muft lead any one, who had not read my former letters, 
to fuppofe, that I had denied the importance of analyzing lime- 
ftones, in order to afcertain their refpeétive values; whereas, I 
meant not only to fhow the importance of this, but the import- 
ance of having it well done. 

2. In the fecond paragraph, Mr Headrick fairly acknowledges 
the poffibility of the muriatic acid of the fhops being impure 
(which was my chief objection to the procefs of A.S.), by point- 
ing out a method of making it pure. Againft the method alluded 
to I muft enter my proteft, as, notwithftanding every caution, 
fome barytes will remain. There is a better and an eafier way, 
which is to put the acid into a retort containing fome fea-falt, and 
diftilling it. Mr Headrick alfo details the neceflity of ufing am- 
monia. Of this, and other parts of the procefs, there is no men- 
tion made by A. S., who very fapiently tells farmers to do what 
he bids them, without telling them Aow to do it. ; 

. To the firft part of No. 3. I have nothing to obje&. With 
refpe&t to what is faid of bitummous or coaly matter being pre- 
fent in limeftone, Mr Headrick has forgot a very material point. 
He tells us what to do when limeftone is known to contain fuch 
ingredients ; but he does not tell us how to find out that they are 
or are not in limeftone. Perhaps’ Mr Headrick meant to write, 
* When thefe ingredients are /u/pefled to exift,’ &c.' As lime- 
ftone often contains a confiderable quantity of fuch fubftances, I 
mentioned the propriety of burning the ftone before analyzing it. 
There is. yet a better method, which I have little doubt of Mr 
Headrick’s approving, which is to heat the fediment red hot for 
fome time, in a {mall crucible, before weighing it. 

We are told that diftilled water is beit for the proceffes de- 
fcribed ; but that any water free from fediment, and /alts which 
may be decompofed, will do. But we are left in the dark re- 
fpeéting the method of difcovering fuch falts: ‘The tafte will not 
do. So it is beft to keep to diftilled water. I really am not at 
all inclined to agree to what is {aid in the laft part of this fection; 
and I beg leave, while accefs can be had to him, to recommend 
a to Mr Headrick, as a profeffed mineral furveyor, in ail 
eales where farmers with for information; or to any other fkilful 
chemift, who will take the trouble to examine their limeftone, 
inftead of trying to do it themfelves, if they have no knowledge 
ef practical chemiftry. 

Mr Headrick tells us, that, in my fecond letter, I feemed to 
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abandon the procefs I formerly recommended. ; His taking no no- 
tice of why I feemed to do fo, think a {pecies of .mifreprefenta- 
tion. He might have remarked, that, in the analyfis I gave. you, 
i had found it faulty! -Anivdto blame for that? I fhould moft 
heartily: defpife any man who |would not acknowledge an error 
when he found it; and much mere would I defpife him, :did he 
mulifbly perfitt in defending an error when promis to his.ewn 
fatisfadtion. 

And, now, I appeal to yourfelf, and every one who reads the 
Magizine; whether the whole of ‘Mr'Headrick’s paper be not a yin- 
dication of A. S., at leaft of his procefs ; and;whether Mr Head- 
rick, méarling. * to explain what Aw S. only dixted at,’ be: not.an 
apologitt for A. S. writing in fuch ahafty manner, and not explain- 
ing himfeli fully. 

Sormuch for the firit paragraph of my letter. As tothe fe- 
cond, Mr Headrick ‘begins, by snifrepreedting | my words: * In 
his fecond paragraph, Sir mre finds fault with my procefs, as 
difcovering only the quantity of carbonate, and, not the quantity 


of pure lime the farmer carries home.’ Now; I’.{tate-exprefsly, 
that it is not by any means\the propottion of carbonate: contained 
an the mafsj; which a farmer.wifhes to afcertain, but the propor- 
tion of lime ‘to the refufez and that a farmen does not wi/> to 
earry home:carbonate: . I,never could objé& to Mr Headrick’s 


=— what neither that-nor anyother can difcover.. A farmer 
may carry home more or lefs; darbonate at all times; and know 
nothing? of \it, unlefs he weré to dificlve a great quantity, and ob- 
ferve the degree of effervefcenice. The badoflacking of 1 lime. may 
as readily’ be attributed to: bad limeftone as bad: burning, and from 
that the quantity of unburnt {tone cannot: be found out. Mr 
‘Headrick’s' procefs doed not fhow the quantity: of: carbonate a 
darmer!.may ‘catry from a jime-kiln, although: he feems, to 
think fo from his reply to:myfuppofed objection, But: 1 may 
-mifunderftand ‘him. || Mr Headrick now calls to my: notice, what 
L affure- him did: not efcape:mez: DL) perfeétly: agree! with him, 
-that, could: we firid a medium from ‘a number of obfervations, 
we might then! have |.evéry neceflary means of :comparing lime- 
iftohes. : But-this we are riot iyet'poflefied of: ‘Kirwan, Bergman, 
and ‘Thomfon, ‘did not »examine ‘common dimeftone 3 | it-was pure 
‘eryftallized carbonate. |); When: chemifts of fuch celebrity ‘differ, 
i we muib wait for further experiments... Thefel Mt Headrick,! as a 
‘mineral. furveyor, has, a good opportunity of):making. Im) the 
mean time, I thall-trufp Mr Kirwan, and Mr Headrick may: have 
faith. in whom ‘he pleafes..-:-Butd-will: venture toi propheby, that 
Kirwan’s proportions will come neareft to whe imodoulm ivluch Mr 
oHeadrick ‘withes for. a { 
» Tobferve a curious contradi€tion in ‘one of Mr Headrick’s pa- 
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ragraphs. He fays, that if the acid be well. managed, there is 
no occafion for the other agents which were named ; and foon 
after fays, that they are neceffary to prevent errors. He alfo for- 
gets ammonia, which is neceffary to feparate from the folution of 
lime any part of the refufe diffolved. It happens often that mone 
of it is taken up; but no one will truft to conjecture. 

Mr Headrick now points out fome errors of the prefs; and I 
fuppofe he did not do it before, for the fame reafon I have not 
noticed fome errors in my papers, viz. that they were too evi- 
dent to be mifunderftood. However, Mr Headrick takes the 
error in my laft as a joke; and A. S., very learnedly, in another 
way. Grains, and not.pounds, was what I wrote. Pounds are 
too much for a joke. I have referved my explanation of what 
Mr Headrick and A. S. do not underftand till now. I hope i 
fhall make them underftand my words better, and I have fome 
notion that they will not think my expreflion fo very obfcure as 
they reprefent. 

At page 13th of Mr Headrick’s paper, he fays, ‘ The number 
of parts by which the filter now exceeds its counterpoife, is the 
weight of the refufe; which being deducted from 100, the ori- 
ginal weight of the limeftone, the remainder is the proportion of 
the carbonate of lime contained in the mafs.’ 

_ At page 17th, he fays, that limeftones § are often alloyed with 
carbonate of iron and other metals, or with carbonate of clay and 
other earths,’ and that fuch a quantity of acid muft be ufed * as 
will be fufficient to expel all the carbonic acid from the mafs.” 
Now, as the carbonic acid is, expelled from thefe carbonates, its 
weight muft neceflarily be included in the remainder of the cal- 
culation in p. 13. For the fake of example, let us fuppofe that 
a limeftone contained— 

Carbonate of lime - - - - - = 
———— of iron - - - - - = 
————of clay - - - - - - 


———— of other metals and earths 
Refule - - - - - = - - = 


100 
We are directed, p. 13, to deduct for refufe, fay 30, which 
leaves 70 for carbonate of lime. But it is plain that we muft 
deduct 10 more for the carbonic acid in the iron, &c. (p. 17.) 
So that by the direétions at p. 13, we are left with 10 parts too 
much of carbonate of lime. In teeking for an error in the pro- 
cefs I recommended, Mr Headrick has found one in his own. 
I did not ftate this as an error, but I prefumed it was an over- 
fight. If the carbenic acid in other carbonates befiies that of 
lime caufes an error in the one calculation, it will do fo in the 
other, 
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other. In the cafe I have ftated, I have taken one half the weight 
of the carbonate for the weight of carbonic acid. Again, fuppofe 
we {tate the coritents of a ftone to be— 

Acid - 

Lime - 

Water - 

Refufe - 


100 

By Mr Headrick’s procefs, 6 is dedu€ted from 100, which 
leaves 94, and this is prefamed to be carbonate of lime. But 
what beconies of the water? It is not left amiong the refufe. 
Therefore, we have in this cafe 9 parts too much. I am fur- 
prifed that Mr Headrick could not difcover my meaning, on read- 
ing the two paflages of his paper to which I referred. I hope I 
have explained myfelf in fuch J way, that any obfcurity in my 
former words may be removed. 

And now, Sir, perthit me to recall to your recollection, that 
what I at firft obje&ted to was the indifcriminate ufe of acid taken 
ffom any laboratory. This I ftill proteft againft, and fo will any 
perfori who kriows arly thing of the mattet. I then ftated, that 
other component parts of a ftone might be diffolved along with 
the lime. This has not been denied; and the ufe of ammonia 
has been introduced, as well as a method of purifying the acid. 
Inflammable matter may alfo be left in the fediment ; But, in the 
courfe of the difcuffion, we have found a way of getting rid of it. 
It is evident, therefore, that the objeétions which I ftated againft 
the procefs, as mentioned by A. S., have all been acknowledged, 
drid methods propofed to get rid of them. I propofed another me- 
thod of examining limeftones ; but not with the mode/ly of A. S. 
I firft confeffed my ignorance of any other method, by which we 
might have a folerable way of judging of the quality of limeftone, 
without a régu/ar analyfis. I afterwards detailed a regular ana- 
lylis, to fhow that it required much patience and attention, and 
manual {kill. I did not propofe the tolerable procefs as infallible ; 
on the contrary, I took pains to point out its fallacy. Mr Head- 
rick comes forwatd, and fays that I chofe to controvert the pro- 
cefs of A. S. But will any candid perfon fay, that the pro- 
cefs, as detailed by Mr Headrick, is the fame as that mentioned 
by A.S., or, as it has turned out, hinted at by him? A hint 
and a detail are two different things. We may underftand the 
one, and not the other. Mr Headrick then proceeds as if I had 
recommended the complicated analyfis, in my fecond letter, as 
proper to be adopted by farmers, which I am fure I never had a 
thought of doing. I wifhed them, and with them ftill, to apply 
to a chemift in every cafe. “Mr Headrick, in making his remarks 
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on my propofal, only, in fact, repeats an objeFion to it, which £ 
fated myfelf. At the very outfet of my letter, I mention the differs 
ence between the real proportion of lime and carbonic acid, and that 
refulting from the procefs I recommended ; and that this was ow- 
ing to the variable proportions in different limeftones. ‘The truth 
is, that the errors to which both procefles are liable, nearly bas 
lance each other, and they proceed from the fame caufes. Mr’ 
Headrick’s procefs is perhaps the eafieft to perform, as it requires 
lefs ‘jaution, and there is lefs rifk of lofing any thing. By ufing 
puri acid, and pure ammonia, and difli/led water, the truth may 
be’ »proachéd as nearly as may be ueceflary, and my objections 
are emoved. But if the directions of A.S. are followed, and 
aci' be brought without difcretion, I protett againft the procefs, 
efp fially if ammonia be not employed. In faying fo much, it 
mui | be remembered, that | confider every ohjedtion I have ftart- 
ed againft this procefs as remaining in full force, in refpeét to 
ftri& chemical accuracy. But if that be not required, the pro- 
cefs is fufficient. Before concluding this part of my letter, I mutt 
tell Mr Headrick, that Mr Telford, the engineer of the Caledo- 
nian Canal, informed me lately, that he had found feveral lime- 
ftones, fuch as Mr Headrick defcribes, very ufeful in the water- 
works, the lime from them fetting wonderfully well. This Mr 
Headrick will not be difpleafed to learn. 

And now, Sir, having done with Mr Headrick, who certainly 
has carried on this difcuffion in a gentlemanly ftyle, allow me to 
fay a few words to my other antagonift A.5S., whofe conduct, 
perhaps, deferves to be characterized in a different manner. I[ 
fhall at this time introduce myfelf to him with a few lines from 
Hudibras, which likely may be viewed by many of your. readers, 
as not inapplicable to his laft communication. 

‘ Tis ftrange how fome mens’ tempers fuit 
(Like bawd and brandy) with difpute : 
‘That for their own opinions ftand fait, 
Only to have them clawed and canvafled ; 
That keep their confciences in cafes, 

As fiddlers do their crowds and baffles, 
Ne’er to be ufed, but when they’re bent 
To play a fit for argument.’ 

A. S., encouraged no doubt by Mr Headrick’s difputing with 
me, has ventured to pop up his head for another fcratch. Real- 
ly, Sir, much amufement and diverfion may accrue to your read- 
ers, from perufing all this clapper-clawing ; but for edification, I 
fear they will look to A. S. in vain; and [ much fear, that they 
will accufe your printer for leaving out an S in his fignature. 
Some people have a natural vein of humour in their difputations, 
and, while they banter their opponents, preferve fo much — 
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nefs and temper, that it is impoflible to be angry with them. 
Such was Pol-CEconomicus, to whom A. §., with the moft un- 
paralleled affurance, prefumes to compare himfelf. Perhaps A. 5S. 
thinks me fo good-natured, that I will neither be angry with him, 
nor fo polite as to give him relief from that peculiar fort of 
itching with which Se is troubled. He will find himfelf mif- 
taken. I will apply the beft remedy in my power. A. 5S. 
knows beft himfelf, why he has been hitherto fo forbearing, as 
not to honour me with an anfwer. His delay reminds me of a 
fcene I witnefled but a few days ago.—A pointer, a fpaniel, and 
a pug entered a drawing-room. Pug fnarled at the pointer, but 
dared not bite. At length, the pointer and fpaniel found means 
to quarrel, when pug feized his opportunity, and took his faap at 
the pointer. I was furprifed, that Mr Pug’s bite did not incom- 
mode the pointer; but, on examination, I found that he had no 
teeth. 

Mr Low and Mr Headrick, are men whofe bad opnin i 
certainly would not covet; but were they to exprefs their opi- 


nion in the way done by A. S., I would not turn the hundredth 
part of the hundredth part of an inch out of my road either 
for their good or their bad opinion. They and I will fettle 


our affairs, without the interference of A. S.; and, in my cafile 
of hofpitality, they fhall meet with a hearty welcome and good 
cheer. I would not refufe admittance even to A. S., though, I 
mutt confefs that a different kind of treatment would await him. 

As to my giving my name in the Magazine, you know, Sir, 
that it does not proceed from vanity; and as for {pirit, in the 
fenfe it is taken by A. S., I have none of it. I-have the fpirit 
to do what is proper, and the. fpirit to defpife the rik of be- 
ing attacked by unknown {cribblers. Whether A. S. may be 
confidered as a learned of unlearned farmer, is a matter of 
{mall importance; but I beg leave to tell him, that I think of 
him exaétly as he deferves. Ihave too good an opinion of the 
great body of farmers, to fear that they will view what I faid as 
in the leaft difrefpeétful to a profeffion, whofe merits and ufeful- 
nefs { highly eftimate. A.S. is kind enough togive me a lift of 
preceptors: But, as charity begins at home, he has referved 
the chairs of modefty and common fenfe for himfelf ; which to 
be fure he is admirably well qualified to fill. 

I have now to crave your excufe, for taking up fo much of 
the Magazine with a bufinefs in fome degree perfonal; but as 
you permitted fuch a daring and atrocious attack to be made a+ 
gainft me, an honeft impartiality will no doubt fuggeft’ that I am 
well entitled to be heard in my own defence. I am, : Sir, 

Your humble fervant, 

Sept. 1805. G. 5. Mackenzrs. 


To 





Letter from Mr Low, Annfield. 


TO THE CONDUCTOR OF THE FARMER’S MAGAZINE. 
Sir, 
As I obferve among the Notices to your Correfpondents, that 
ou mean to clofe the difcuffion relative to the analyfis of lime- 
Rene, with a letter from Sir George S. Mackenzie, Bart. I beg leave 
to requeft your giving this a niche in your Magazine, as it will 
eftablith a fatisfactory conclufion to the whole. By a letter I 
had the honour to receive from Sir George, it appears that the 
refult, of an analyfis of fome of the fame limeftone which he 
had taken the trouble of, is only one per cent. different from that 
of Mr Headrick. So that all thefe chemical gentlemen, who 
have fo ably illuftrated a fubje& of fuch effential importance to 
farmers and builders, have eftablithed the correétnefs of theit 
re(pedtive procefles fo fully, that there is the moft perfe& coin- 
cidence in each of their accounts. 

You know that A. S. began, by ftating that there was fome 
limeftone in this neighbourhood, fo very pure, as only to have 
a half per cent. of alloy. In the table given by Mr Head- 
rick in your Magazine of November 1804, it appears that two 
ftrata of the rock contained gg per cent. of pure lime, and other 
two ftrata no lefs than 99} in the 100; and, by the letter a- 
bove mentioned from Sir G. Mackenzie, it appears that his ex- 
periments afcertained the ftone to contain from 98 to y8 per cent., 
being one per cent. below Mr Headrick. He does not mention 
the nature of the alloy, which Mr Headrick found to be clay, 
coal and tar; which, he very properly obferves, cannot well 
be confidered as alloy, the two laft being utterly confumed in 
burning the ftone. Thus, Sir, we may conclude this fudject, 
with the application of the well known anecdote of our King James 
VI., who took it one day in his head to prefide in a Court of law. 
He heard the arguments of the lawyers on both fides of the quef- 
tion, equally able and ingenious ; when, with fome fuch ftrong 
act of conviction, as throwing his wig in the fire, he exclaimed, 
* The de’ils in the carles, they’re baith in the right. ’ 

I have the honour to be, Sir, your moft obedient fervant, 

Annfield, 1oth Fan. 1806. Atex. Low. 


TO THE CONDUCTOR OF THE FARMER’S MAGAZINE. 


Curfory Confiderations on the bigh Rate of Modern Rents, witl 
fome Inquiries how fuch are to be paid. 
Str, 


In one of the moft wintry-faced days I have feen for a long 

time, will you allow a.quondam correfpondent to try to drive a- 
way a fort of liftlefs ennui, by attempting a letter for your Ma- 
gazine? . In thefe enlightened times, when arts and {fciences 
have almoft attained their acmé of perfe€tion ; and when agricul- 
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ture, in particular, is fo well underftood, that the rent of land 
has rifen to a height above the conception of even proprietors 
themfelves ; what likelihood is there that men of fuch humble 
talents as I poffefs, will be able to offer any thing for your 
Magazine worth a fingle glance of our modern farming adven- 
turers? For if one may judge of their abilities by the greatnefs of 
the rents they have undertaken to pay, they muft foar in a tract 
fo high above my fphere, that I am afraid it will even dazzle 
my poor eyes to look at them. Serioufly, Mr Condu@tor, the 
rent of land has got up to a pitch, that FI cannot, for my life, 
conceive how the farmer, who commences his career with no 
greater capital than what fuffices to fct him agoing, will now be 
able to live by his profeffion! For, high as the price of wheat is, 
it quite baffles my powers of calculation, to leave any means of 
livelihood to the poor farmer, after fuch rents as are now promif- 
ed, taxes, and other unavoidable expences of farming, are paid. 
I have the vanity to think that my mode of farming is fuch as en- 
titles me to rank, at leaft, not below mediocrity ; that my fobriety 
and attention are equal to moft of'my contemporaries : but, on fum- 
ming up the profits of laft year’s operations, (a year by the by of 
more than ordinary emolument to the farmer), I find that the 
rent my farm would be able to pay in one of my beft years, is fo 
far below what is now engaged to be paid by fome farmers for 


fimilar foils, as makes me fhrink into nothing before fuch mighty 
heroes. Really, Sir, in my fober judgement, wheat muft now 
fell at gos. per boll, and other grains in proportion, to enable fuch 
a farmer as I am to pay thefe rents. But, perhaps, there is fome 
new mode of farming, much more profitable than any I have ei- 
ther witneffed or practifed, which the a a high-flying race of 


farmers have in contemplation, that will fo far excel any thing 
before exhibited, as that he who formerly might be confidered as 
a Saul among farmers, will now be deemed a mere pigmy. If 
fo, may F not expeét, for Fam not yet too old to learn, that I 
will foon have occafion to witnefs, in my own neighbourhood, 
fuch a difplay of farming abilities, as will not only prove a fource 
of wealth to the exhibiter, but, like an eleétric {park, communi- 
caté the fame energetic power to all around? May it not be ex- 
nected, Sir, that {uch operofe and expenfive operations as drain- 
ing, liming, and compofting, will be entirely fuperfeded, and 
fome formerly unknown power in nature be excited to fertilize 
the barren earth, with little or no trouble to the farmer, and, 
what is better, at little or no expence? [ have heard of fome 
great genius in farming, who could fruétify a piece of ground 
with the contents of a chopin bottle. Perhaps fomething of the 
fame kind may now be attempted. If fo, I heartily with fuc- 
cefs to ity for, truly Sir, the old mode of improving land is a ve~ 
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ry ferious bufinefs, as, what with one thing, and what with an- 
other, the poor farmer’s hand is very feldom out of his pocket. 
When I firft began to revolve in my mind the value of farm 
land, and the profits to be expe€ted from it ; though there was con- 
ftantly a great outcry about its dearnefs, yet I always found means 
to fatisfy myfelf that a decent livelihood might be obtained! by ju- 
dicious management: But, now, Sir, unlefs fome fuch mode, 
as above hinted at, be fuccefsfully practifed; unlefs wheat fells 
at 40s. per boll, or the farmer can fatisfy the cravings of na- 
ture by a hearty mouthful of frefh air, I muft confefs myfelf un- 
able to find out how he is to live. Iam, Sir, your conftant 
reader, Sosprivus. 


TO THE CONDUCTOR OF THE FARMER’S MAGAZINE. 


5 On the Flax Hufeandry of Ireland. 
IR, 

Havin for feveral years been engaged in the culture of flax, I 
devoted a part of laft fummer to a tour through the manufac- 
turing diftri€ts of Ireland. Here that branch of hufbandry has 
long been eftablifhed over a large extent of the country, and 
conducted with very confiderable fuccefs. As fome of the pro- 
ceffes in this culture, which are followed with advantage, are 
either unknown to the Scots farmers, or are performed in a very 
awkward and inefficient manner, it might, I conceive, prove of 
no {mall benefit, were fome of your intelligent correfpondents in- 
duced to lay before them a plain fketch of the peculiar manage- 
ment obferved by the Irifh peafantry in this important article. I 
am the more defirous it fhould appear in your pages, becaufe a 
periodical work on hufbandry, conducted by a practical farmer, 
appears before the public with manifeft advantage, and is received 
with that fort of deference which is due to experience and au- 
thority. The difcuffions of actual cultivators regarding the ob- 
jects of their own profeflion, however new they may as yet be in 
the annals of agriculture, are far more likely to prove ufeful, than 
the writings of thofe volunteers in this favourite fcience, who are 
merely f{peculative and theoretical. I freely confefs to you, Sir, 
that I found with pleafure your work widely circulated in the fif- 
ter kingdom ; and that the caufe uniformly given for its popula- 
rity, was a degree of confidence placed in the practical fkill of 
its conductor. 

During my progrefs through Ireland, the feveral proceffes of 
Sreping, drying, and Jkutching were in_ hand, and | think [ found 
a peculiarity of management in thefe fufficient to affcét the fuc- 
cefs of the whole bufinefs, and to confer a decided {upetiority on 
the produce of an acte of flax in Ireland over that in Scotland, both 
in quantity and value. It is no uncommon thing for a farmér in 
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this country, who wifhes to make up a fum for his rent, to fell a 
part of bis Ant on the foot, as it is termed; and for this he will 
commonly receive from thirty to forty guineas per acre. 

1. The Method of St-eping.—As foon as the crop has attained 
the proper degree of ripenefs, (which is fomewhat below your 
ftandard of maturity), the flax is pulled, and carried to a ftag- 
nant pool, dug for this purpofe moderately deep. It is allowed 
to remain there only from jive to /even days, according to the tem- 
perature of the weather. After the fermentation in the /feeping 
procefs has been carried to a degree fufficient to produce the re- 
quifite laxity of fibre, the flax is taken out of the pool, and {pread 
very thinly on.the ftubble of the hay meadow. There, inftead of 
remaining till it is merely dried, it is continued for three or four 
weeks, till the grower conceives it ready for fkutching. ‘This 
blenching procefs, if I am allowed to call it fo, which, in Scot- 
land, is either unknown, or continued merely till the crop is dried, 
has many advantages; the moft obvious one is, that it enables 
the farmer, every time he examines it, to afcertain exactly (by 
rubbing on his hand) the precife point at which the fermentation 
has arrived, and thus to perceive the tenacity and ftrength of his 
flax ; while the adhefion of the fibre has been fufficiently weaken- 
ed, to admit of the fkutcher cleanfing it completely of the woody 

arts. It is, f am apprehenfive, only the practical flax farmer who 
is able to judge of the importance and delicacy of this part of 
the hufbandry. It is fo remarkable, that of two acres of flax, 
under precifely the fame feed and culture, and of equal fertility, 
it frequently happens that the one fhall yield a produce thrice the 
value of the other, merely from fuperior accuracy in afcertaining 
the proper line of continuing the fteeping and blenching proceffes. 
In Scotland, therefore, I fufpeé the praétice is faulty and defec- 
tive; becaufe there the whole procefs of fermentation is com- 
pleted by fteeping alone ; whereas, in Ireland, it is begun only in 
the fteep, and completed by blenching on the meadow, to that 
precife point which the fafety of the produce requires. 

2. Smoking and Drying.—The Ifrith peafant feems.to poffefs an- 
other advantage almoft equally decifive in his mode of drying the 
flax, before he fubmits it to the fkutcher or beater. After the lint 
has remained a fufficient length of time on the blenching green, 
it is gathered up a fecond time into fheafs, (beats, provincially), 
and feems tolerably dry. In this ftate it is deemed by the Scots 
growers fully prepared for the flaxemill ; but far otherwife by the 
{rith farmer, who never fubmits it to the hands of the beaters till 
it has undergone a thorough fmoking over a peat fire. For this 
purpofe, he raifes, at the back of a ditch, a {mall hurdle thinly 
wrought with ofiers, and places it on four pofts of wood, at the 
eight of four feet above the level of the ground. A pretty 
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ftrong fire of peats being kindled below, the heat and fmoke per- 
vades every part of the flax, which is placed perpendicularly 
above the hurdle. This procefs is continued, and frefh quanti- 
ties of flax regularly added, till the whole crop is brought to a 
ftate of drynefs, which, in this moift climaté, can never be ef- 
fected by the fun and the weather alone: by this operation a de- 
gree of brittlenefs and friability is produced on the ftraw, which 
greatly facilitates the enfuing work, and admits of an eafy fepa- 
ration of the fibre from the wood. It is evident, that the lefs 
friction required in tkutching, the lefs wafte or diminution muit 
be occafioned in clearing the flax ; and confequently, the greater 
mult be the grower’s produce from the mill. ‘This part of the 
procefs is equally delicate with that defcribed above, and re- 
quires, if poilible, fill greater attention on the part of the work- 
men, fince it is clear that, by a carelefs management of the fire, 
the whole crop may be deftroyed. 

3. Cleanfing and Dreffing.— The flax hufbandry of Ireland de- 
tives no fmall benefit from the application of hand-labour in 
the beating and fkutching of lint, thus fuperfeding the ufe of 
the mill. The moft careful and expert workmen are not al- 
ways able to temper the velocity of machinery fo exactly, as to 
preferve flax that has been overfteeped or blenched to-excefs 5 
while the fteady and regulated impétus of the hand-ikutch can 
eafily be modified, as the circumftances of each cafe may re- 
quire ; a matter of obvious advantage, becaufe the beft flax mills 
feldom produce an equal quantity of lint, nor equally clean, 
with that which is obtaimed by the hand. Befides this, the 
price of labour, in this part of the united kingdom, ftill conti- 
nues fo moderate, as to preclude any confiderable degree of fav- 
ing in expence by the ufe of machinery. In proof of this, the 
flax millers in Scotland, I find, are charging this feafon from 
three to four fhillings for drefling a ftone of flax; while, at the 
place I am now writing, the fame quantity is dreffed by the hand 
for thirteenpence, or one Britifh fhilling. In Scotland, where 
hands are fcarce, and the price of labour confequently high, I 
certainly would not recommend the difufe of the flax-mill ; on 
the contrary, I am perfuaded that it is chiefly owing to our fu- 
perior machinery, and excellent implements of hufbandry, that 
we are at all enabled to maintain a competition with our neigh- 
bours in the prefent ftate of our {kill in flax hufbandry, and fub- 
— to the difadvantage of paying double price for our la- 

our. 

4- Prefervation of Flax-feed.—The laft peculiarity of manage- 
ment, which I fhall at prefent notice as advantageous to the flax 
hufbandry of Ireland, is the invention of a flax barn for the 
prefervation of feed. Enjoying aclimate perhaps {till more = 
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and unfteady than that of Great Britain, the farmers here were 
for a long feries of years, unable to fupply themfelyes with 
this article, and were obliged to commiffion feed annually 
from America and the Baltic, to fupply the increafed demands 
of an extending culture, to the large amount of 200,000l. Ster- 
ling. ‘This annual expenditure of cafh long continued to ope- 
rate as a drain on the ftock of the laborious farmer, and pre- 
vented the accumulation of his capital; an evil of the moft fe- 
rious magnitude, under which the Irith peafantry flill labour, 
and from which, till very lately, they had not even a profpect 
of relief. By the praétice in univerial ufe, if the farmer ftored 
up his lint in the barn-yard with the reft of his crop in harvett, 
he might, it is true, preferve his feed; but in doing fo, he uni- 
formly loft his flax to a far greater value from overdrynefs, when 
wrought in the fpring. 

If, on the other hand, he attempted to feparate his feed dur- 
ing the lint harveft by means of the rippling-comb, he had no 
means of preventing it from being almoft invariably deftroyed 
by the wetnefs of the climate. Various methods had been at- 
tempted to overcome this difficulty, but without fuccefs; till 
Robert Tennant, Efq. of Strangmore, linen-infpe&tor, near Dun- 
gannon, contrived the plan of a flax barn, which feems perfect- 
ly competent to the prefervation of feed. It has already been 
ereGted, and has proved fuccefsful on a fmall fcale; the feed 
cured in it remained during the winter perfe@tly frefh, and no- 
thing feems wanting to complete this improvement in our flax 
hufbandry, but a larger capital in the hands of a few of our farm- 
ers. This flax barn is conitru€ted on wooden pofts, roofed on 
the top, but left perfe€tly open at each fide; it is fupplied with 
various ftages of floors of baiket-work, placed regularly at two 
feet diftance above each other. Thus, the air, having free ac- 
cefs to the feed on all fides, preferves it frefh and well-coloured 
for any length of time. 

This contrivance was fuggefted to Mr Tennant, it is faid, al- 
moft cafually, by noticing the great effect produced on cloth, by 
drying-houfes in bleachfields. He had in tact been employed by 
the Linen Board of Ireland, in teaching the new procefs of bleach- 
ing to the manufacturers, by means of the oxmuriate of lime ; 
and, in the courfe of feven gr eight years, this method of whiten- 
ing linen has been eftabliflied over the whole kingdom, with the 
exception of hardly a fingle field. Lord Northland and Mr Fof- 
ter, who invited this gentleman from Scotland, and patronized 
him in this part of the kingdom, have enjoyed the fatisfaétion of 
beh:olding a more effential insprovement eile€ted in the linen mae 
pufacture, in the fhort {pace already mentioned, than had.ever 

ataken place in a century before, 
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It was my intention, when I mae this letter, to have prefented 
you a more minute defcription of a flax farm, and to have laid 
before your readers, a more detailed account of the flax hufbandry 
of Ireland in general. I find, however, that I have already ex- 
ceeded the ordinary bounds prefcribed to the contributors to your 
ufeful Work; therefore conclude, with exprefling a hope, that 
the few hints already offered, will incline fome of your correfpond- 
ents to treat of a fubject certainly of fuflicient importance to merit 
attention. For a branch of hufbandry cannot be deemed con- 
temptible, which affords fuftenance to upwards of two millions 
of people ; and which, at the fame time, adds to the general re- 
fources of the empire, no lefs a fum than feven millions fterling 
annually. Thefe circumftances, too, I truit, will plead my ex- 
cufe for holding up a portion of Irifh hufbandry to the imitation 
of your numerous readers among the cultivators of Scotland, who 
are at prefent juftly celebrated for their agricultural knowledge in 
every part of the world. 

Dungannon, 29th September 1825. HiBernicus. 

NOTE. 

The Conpucror will be proud to receive a continuance of this 

gentleman’s correfpondence. 








TO THE CONDUCTOR OF THE FARMER’S MAGAZINE. 


On the Manufaure of Dunlop Cheefe. 
Sir, 
HavincG obferved in the fourth volume of your Magazine, an 
effay (dated Dalry, 3d June 1803) upon the manufacture of Dun- 
lop cheefe, I beg leave to obferve, that the account which the 
writer gives of the procefs of making the cheefe, is very cor- 
re&t; indeed, I am much pleafed with it. The prefent ad- 
drefs is not to animadvert upon it, but to point out an abufe 
which is fometimes committed in the manufacture of the article. 
What I mean to mention, is a cuftom fome people have got 
into, which is executed in the following,.or a fimilar manner. 
The cows are milked at night, and the milk is put into veflels till 
next morning about eight o’clock, when the cows are’again milk- 
ed. What was milked on the night before is now fkimmed, and 
the cream put into a churn for the purpole of making butter, 
while the fkimmed milk is added to the new milk, and made 
into cheefe. This impoverithes the cheefe, and the maker has an 
illicit profit in butter, by which means he is able to underfell the 
fair and honeft dealer. The cheefe, when brought to market, 
brings a reproach upon the trade; and when that which has 
: Ca been 
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been honeftly manufactured is offered, it is fufpected. By this 
abufe, the character of the manufaéture in general fuffers; the 
perfon who aéts honeftly is underfold, whilft the perfon who atts 
otherwife is rewarded, in having butter to fell as well as cheefe. 
The fuperior manner in which cheefe is made in the parifh of 
Dunlop, and feveral parifhes round it, has enriched the tenant, 
and enabled him to pay a higher rent~to the ‘proprietor of land 
than could have been done in any other way. ‘What pity, there- 
fore, that abufes prevail, which cheat the confumer, hurt the 
fair dealer, and ultimately will ruin the bufinefs! 

If you pleafe to infert this in your ufeful Magazine, it may in- 
duce fome of the guilty to defift from the practice, and furely 
cannot hurt the honeft maker of cheefe, while it will oblige a 
number of your readers, and none more than, Sir, your obedient 
fervant, : 

Dunlop, 15th November 1805. ALFREDA. 


TO THE CONDUCTOR OF THE FARMER’S MAGAZINE. 
Letter from Mr M‘Neil of Collonfay on Mofs Hufbandry. 


Sir, 
In your laft Number appeared a communication from a gentle- 
man in Ifla, refpecting an improvement on mofs made by me on 
two of my farms in Collonfay. However much I may confider 
myfelf obliged to that gentleman for the very high encomiums he 
is pleafed to beftow on my attempts at agricultural improvement, 
{ cannot help regreting his having omitted to mention the particu- 
lar manuer in which this experiment was conduéted ; almoft the 
only part of a communication that can be interefting or beneficial 
to the reader. The information, that fo much barrennefs has 
been reclaimed, and, from being a caput mortuum, forced to con- 
tribute its full fhare in fupporting thofe who live on its produce, 
will, no doubt, give a certain degree of pleafure to the public in 
general; but this is by no means fatisfa€tory to the practical 
farmer: he muft know in what manuer it was done; what ad- 
vantages or difadvantages attended the procefs, and every other 
particalar regarding it, with a view to adopt or improve upon the 
fame method in his practice. To fupply this omiflion in your 
correfpondent’s paper, I beg the admiflion of this letter, the fub- 
ftance of which formed a communication to the Hebridean Farm- 
ing Society, lately inftituted in this quarter, and obtained the 
prize given by the Highland Society, for the improvement of 

mofs land. 
The land which was the fubje& of this experiment, confifted 
of a mofly foil of various thicknefs, on a fubftratum of the fineft 
fhelly 
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fhelly fand. The furface being nearly a perfect level, and the 


ftagnant water, while it remained in its natural ftate, rendering it 
almoft wholly unproductive, the procefs, of courfe, commenced 
by cutting drains in various directions, and to fuch a depth, as 
eife€tually to carry off the furface-water. In the end of harveft 
and the beginning of winter, it was ploughed with a fingle fur- 
row, and where the foft and uneven nature of the ground rendered 
the affiftance of the plough of no avail, levelled with the fpade. 
In the courfe of the feafon, a quantity of thell-fand, to the amount 
of twelve and one fifth tons per acre, was {pread over the ground} 
and, laftly, it was completely covered with fea-weed, known in 
this part of the country by the name of blick-wreck; a part of 
the procefs attended with much labour and fatigue, as none hav- 
ing drifted afhore that feafon, it behoved to be cut and brought 
in boats from a great diftance. 

Thus prepared, the whole reclaimed land was laid out for 4 
potato crop; and after covering the fea-weed with foil from the 
furrows, the plants were dibbled in, at the rate of a ton and a 
half per acre. In confequence of the above management, a 
crop of twenty tons per acre was produced. In {pring laft, for 
the fecond crop, I fowed on the fame land five bolls oats, Kine 
tyre meafure, the boll correfponding with the Englith quarter, 
and this harveft, have obtained at the rate of 100 ftooks per 
acre. The crop being yet unthrafhed, prevents my giving the 
exact produce in clear grain, 

The other piece of mofs, which was in a different farm, was 
alfo reclaimed the fame feafon, and with equal fuccefs, This 
land was in a much worft ftate than the former, as it was not 
only flooded with water, but entirely overgrown with reeds, the 
numerous and ftrong roots of which rendered the fpade-work, 
(the ufe of the plough was out of the queftion) inconceivably 
laborious. The furface of the land was in fuch an uneven ftate, 
that it was neceflary to carry fods, &c. to fill up the numerous in- 
equalities ; and, from the impracticability of employing horfes 
in fuch foft ground, all the manure ufed was carried to the fpot 
in hand-barrows. As the other parts of the procefs, in this laft 
experiment, were carried on in ftrict conformity to the method 
recommended by Mr Smith of Swinridgemuir, to detail them 
here is unneceffary. It may be remarked, however, that the 
complete fuccefs which attended this part of the improvement, 
independent of the immediate advantage to the proprietor, is of 
importance alfo, as confirming the propriety and excellence of 
the method adopted by that intelligent agriculturift for the im- 
provement of mofs lands. . 
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I have only to add, that, from the excellent crops obtained 
from thefe lands this feafon, there is every reafon to believe 
that the improvement of them will be permanent. Iam, Sir, 
your conftant reader, 

Collonfay, 15th Ofober 1805. J. M'N. 

NOTE. 

The Connucrtor offers his beft thanks to Mr M‘N. and will 
be happy to hear from him concerning Hebridean hufbandry in 
general, and whether it is of late materially improved. 


TO THE CONDUCTOR OF THE FARMER’S MAGAZINE. 


Queries concerning different Branches of Hufbandry, with 
Anfwers thereto. 


Sir, 


Tue following Queries, fent me by a friend in Wigton- 
fhire, with Anfwers thereto, are fubmitted to your confideration, 
Whether any information of importance will thereby be commu- 
nicated to the great body of your readers, may be problematical ; 
but as my friend requefted that the Anfwers might be tranfmit- 
ted to him through the mediuin of your Mifcellany, I only obey 
his orders when giving you this trouble. At the fame time, I 
cannot avoid remarking, that a communication of this nature 
ftands a better chance of being ufeful when prefented all at 
once, than if queries appear firft, and anfwers at a diftant pe- 
riod, or when the original caufe of inquiry may be in a great 
meafure forgotten. I am, yours, &c. 

ARATOR, 


Ne oe 

Qu. 1. What rotations are found moft advantageous on foils in 
general, excepting heavy clay, or coarfe lands? 

Anf. Generally fpeaking, the merit of every rotation whatever 
depends on the attention fhewn in executing the various pro- 
ceffes connected therewith; but, under the fuppofition that good 
management is followed out, I confider the ix courfe fhift, on 
foils of tolerable quality, and which have a mixture of clay, to 
be moft beneficial. The crops may be varied, according to cli- 
mate and local circumftances, but thofe I'am difpofed to pre- 
fer are, 1ft, Fallow; 2d, Wheat; 3d, Peas and Bers; 4th, 
Barley; sth, Clover; 6th, Oats.—Or, ift, Fallow; 24d, Wheat; 
3d, Clover ; 4th, Oats ; sth, Peas and Beans; 6th, Oats, or on 

ood land, Wheat. If dung can be applied twice curing the 
fhift, the firft fequence is moft advantageous ; but a 
. the 
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the fecond muft be reforted to, for clover in common cafes can- 
not be looked for fo far from dung. 

On lighter foils, the Norfolk fyftem is undoubtedly highly ad- 
vantageous. ft, Turnips; 2d, Barley or Oats; 3d, Clover; 
4th, Oats or Wheat. In this, as well as other fhifts, the grafs 
break may lye undifturbed for two or more years. ‘The great 
body of foils, particularly thofe of a light nature, are eafily ex- 
hauited when conftantly ploughed ; therefore, I am inclined to 
think that preferving land under grafs, for two or more years, is 
abfolutely neceffary, otherwife deterioration will unavoidably take 
place, and the corn crops be leffened. Exceptions there are to 
this rule, for fome fields will do a great deal without fuffering 
much ; but on examination, it will always be found that fuch 
bave either been tenderly dealt with in former times, or have 
recently received a firft dofe of calcareous manure. Laying 
thefe exceptions afide, I repeat, that keeping land in grafs more 
than one year is abfolutely neceffary. 

Qu. 2. Have you ever feen land tire of a rotation that appear- 
ed judicious, when that rotation was long perfevered in; the 
crops becoming more liable to fail than at firft, and clover itfelf 
more defective? If this ever happens, would you not not ap-~ 
prove of laying the land out into pafture for fome years? Do 
you fuppofe that expedient would recover it? 

Anf. Regular rotations are of fo recent a date, that this query 
can hardly be anfwered with precifion. I have feen land tire of 
wheat, and alfo of clover; but I cannot venture to affirm that 
fuch actually occurred where a regular rotation was adhered to. 
At the fame time, I undetftand that the Norfolk farmers think 
that neither turnips nor clover are now fo certain crops as when 
firft introduced, therefore, am inclined to believe that the like 
will happen in every other place where the foil has nor ftrong 
ftamina, or where foreign manure cannot be procured. But if 
the land is actually tired, or, which is the fame thing, refufes to 
produce good crops of grain, no alternative remains but to put 
it into grafs, when undoubtedly it will improve itfelf confider- 
ably ; though the degree of improvement will be exaétly in pro. 
portion with the condition in which it is fown down, and the 
nature of the foil itfelf. Some foils are much more enriched by 
eX than others; thofe of a thin clay fubftance are leaft bene- 

ted by this general reftorative; therefore, fuch will never be 
exhaufted by a good farmer, unlefs compelled thereto by impes 
rious neceflity. 

Qu. 3. What is your mode of pickling feed wheat? and do 
you confider this operation always neceflary ? 


Anf. 
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Anf. Pickling of feed-wheat, I confider to be a procefs which 
at no time can fafely be negleéted by the farmer; for the difeafe 
which generally follows the negleé, is as great a difgrace to the 
agriculturift, as the venereal diforder is to him who claims the 
character of a good moralift. My plan of prevention is, to fprinkle 
the feed with urine, the older and ftaler fo much the better, 
and to riddle hot or new flacked lime inftantly on the heap. It 
would be prefumption to fay in what way this application pre- 
vents {mut ; though nothing is more true than that this baneful 
diforder will not occur where pickling in this way is performed 
with any kind of accuracy. When I firft entered upon the pro- 
feffion, like many others, I laughed at pickling, and ufed to call 
it quackery and the like; but a few years’ experience fatisfied me 
that fuch opinions were erroneous. Since I reforted to pickle- 
ing, I may have had a ear or two fmutted, but never any thing 
which in the fmalleft degree injured the crop; whereas, with 
thofe who neglected to ule preventives, I have noticed loffes 
from 5 to 50 per cent. by {mut, independent of the trouble there- 
by occafioned, and the confequent lofs of chara€ter, which, like 
caufe and effect, neceflarily attached to thofe fo circumftanced. 

Qu. 4. How early have you been accuftomed to fow wheat 
upon fummer fallow? Have you not experienced that the ear- 
lieft fown is generally the moft productive ? 

Anf. Y have fown wheat fo early as the 2oth of Auguft, but 
cannot, from the refult, recommend that feafon. Indeed I think 
a month later fufficiently early ; and am inclined to believe that, 
on rich foils, it is preferable to delay fowing till the firft week 
of O&tober. Various reafons might be given for this affertion, 
but I confine myfelf entirely to the following one, namely, that 
the young plants generally get too forward before winter, and 

are afterwards much more injured by the feverity of that feafon, 
and the piercing {pring winds, than thofe of a later growth. If 
the plant is only provided with good feminal roots before win- 
ter, no more is neceflary during the {pace it may be confidered 
as remaining dormant or inactive, which ufually continues till 
the end of March, or beginning of April in the fucceeding year, 
oftener much later, in adverfe feafons. When fown early, the 
tillering procefs generally takes place before winter, and of 
courfe, the plant rarely tillers when genial weather arrives in the 
fpring months; whereas that period is the one beft calculated 
for fending out durable coronal roots, fuch as will fecure a good 
crop. 
, With regard to the fecond branch of this query, I cannot fay 
that the earlieft crops of wheat have been moft productive with 
me; though J admit that, on hazardous foils, it is good manage- 


ment 
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ment to fow wheat after the firft week of September; becaufe, when 
fuch foils are fully faturated with moifture after that time, they 
are rarely found in a good condition for that feafon. ‘Thin clays 
make fmall progrefs for a-confiderable period; and the fecond 
week of September is not earlier for them, than the firft week 
of October is for richer foils. Now when wheat is extenfively 
fown, it is found neceffary to continue feed-work even to the 
middle or end of November, efpecially on the bean, peafe, and 
clover ftubbles; and it is only on fummer fallows that early 
fowing can be practifed. 

Qu. 5. Are you not acquainted with a peculiar fpecies of 
wheat, adapted for fowing in the {pring ? How late is it pru- 
dent to fow it; and is it in appearance, any way different from 
winter wheat? 

Ans. ‘There is a fpecies of wheat which will ripen, in Scot- 
land, even when fown fo late as the middle of April; but the 
quality thereof is not good, being coarfe, hufky, and in no re» 
{pect comparable to the varieties ufually cultivated A {mall parcel 
of this early wheat, received from the Board of Agriculture per 
favour of Sir Jofeph Banks, Bart. was laft April fown in Eaft- 
Lothian, and the refult juftifies what is here ftated. Twenty- 
five years ago, fome of the fame variety was imported from 
Dantzick; but, after being fown for feveral feafons, was given up 
as unprofitable and unproductive. 

Qu. 6. ‘Have potato oats degenerated with you fince their in- 
troduction? Are théy nothing later in ripening, or ftiffer on 
the ear, and not fo eafily fhaken; of courfe, more difficult to 
thrath ? ‘ 

Ans. Potato oats have not been cultivated for more than five 
years with us; and were I to anfwer the query from confidera- 
tions of their productivenefs, either in grain or meal, I would 
at once reply that they had not degenerated. But, in another 
view, | admit that, in moft cafes, a degeneracy is vifible, becaufe 
that few famples are free of mixture; therefore frefh feleftions 
are indifpenfable, otherwife this valuable variety will foon de- 
generate in every refpeét. No alteration in the time of ripen- 
ing or in the quantity of ftraw is yet difcovered. Indeed, pota- 
to-oats were not extenfively fown fooner than 1802; therefore a 
material change in their conftitution has not yet oceurred, where 
any attention has been paid to procure them pure and un- 
blended. 

Qu. 7. What kind of oat do you find moft advantageous in 
sommon practice ? 

Ans. The potato-oat is undoubtedly the moft valuable on 
every foil of tolerable quality, though, as it affords lefs ftraw oa 
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the Angus and Blainfley varieties, this may be a confiderable ob- 
jection on inferior foils. The red oat is advantageous in high 
fituations, or where the climate is late. Under different circum- 
ftances, where it is not thought advifable to fow potato-oats ex- 
tenfively, the Angus or Halkerton variety is preferable to the 
Blainfley, or old Scotch oat. 

Qu. 8. Whether do you approve moft of barley or bear in com- 
mon culture? Does not the firft require earlier fowing and a 
richer foil? Suppofing a field in which the foil and manage- 
ment are entirely equal, ground fertile and well prepared, what 
would you confider a fair average crop of each, and what the 
difference per acre? It may be alfo added, How late do you 
think it prudent to fow thefe kinds of grain? In Wigtonhhire, 
the lateft fown here is often the beft crop. 

Ans. approve of barley where climate will ripen it fuffi- 
ciently ; but, under different circumftances, bear or big may be 
moft profitably cultivated. Where a correct rotation is followed, 
barley feed may, in general feafons, be finifhed before the firft 
of May, which gives full time for its growth, and the fmall 
quantity fown after that period is not a material obje&t. I have 
feen barley fown fo late as the firft week of June, and though the 
quality of the crop was inferior as to grain, yet there was little 
deficiency as to bolls. A general remark ined be made. Every 
{pring crop ought to be fown as early as poflible, if good grain 
is expected, though there is no doubt that a greater bulk of 
ftraw is often got from a late than an early feed time. 

Qu. 9. What have you been accuftomed to confider a fair ave- 
rage crop per acre, of wheat, of oats, of beans, of barley and 
of bear? It may be alfo added, Of hay from fown graffes ? 

dns. This is a difficult queftion. In general, it may be an- 
fwered that 32 buthels of wheat, 42 buthels of barley, 48 buth- 
els of oats, 30 bufhels of beans, and 200 tron ftones of hay, 
are fair average crops per acre, Scotch meafure. Some people 
may have more, but many others have Jefs; and a farm muft be 
in a pretty high condition, and under decent management, to 
juttify the expeCtation of fuch averages as are mentioned, 

Qu. 10. What quantity of potatoes do you commonly plant 
upon an acre, and what do you confider as a fair return? 

Ans. From nine to twelve Linlithgow barley firlots of pota- 
toes heaped, are required to plant an acre of ground fufficiently, 
unlefs the feed is cut {mall, which is not a good practice. The 
weight of the above quantities may be from goo to 1200 Ib. a- 
voirdupois, according to fize and condition, A fair average 
return will not exceed forty bolls, or eight tons per Scotch 
acre. . 
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Qu. 11. What quantity, or weight of turnip feed do you ufually 
fow upon the acre, and what do you confider the crop raifed 
upon an acre ought to weigh, when drawn, allowing the crop 
to be good? Is not thick fowing the fureft preventive from 
the fly, and the fafeft mode of obtaining a crop ? 

Ans. Two pounds of turnip feed are generally fown to the 
acre, though lefs will do where the foil is well wrought, and the 
feafon genial. Thick fowing has both its advantages and difad- 
vantages. By forcing the young plants rapidly forward, danger 
from the fly is in fome meafure avoided ; but then, if wet wea- 
ther fet in when the young plants ought to be thinned, that 
procefs is executed at greater expence, and with more hazard, 
than when the plants are not fo numerous. From fifteen to 
twenty tons per acre, is a fair crop, though in feveral inftances 
a greater return has been procured. 

Qu. 12. Do you obferve any material difference betwixt your 
crops after turnips and potatoes? Is the crop more apt to fail after 
the one than the other? Is the difference viftble on the brairding 
of the crop; and at what time is it moft confpicuous? Doinfects 
depredate more upon the one than the other? Do you under- 
ftand that potatoes are robbers of the foil, and that a rotation in 
which potatoes often recur, is much more injurious than a rota- 
tion in the turnip fyftem—always fuppofing an equal quantity of 
manure to be applied with each? ‘Thefe queries fuppofe that the 
turnips are drawn, and not fed off with flieep ; this latter prac- 
tice not being yet introduced into Wigtonfhire. 

Ans. ‘Though potato tand is feldom fo well cleaned as turnip 
land, yet the fucceeding crop of grain is generally more certain, 
which is owing to potatoes being taken up at a period admitting 
the ground to be ridged up for melioration in winter. This be- 
nefit, to be fure, might be gained, were all turnips ftored; a 
practice highly ufeful in a certain degree, but almoft impradcti- 
cable where turnip culture is carried on extenfively. I confider 
both potatoes and turnips to be robbers, with this difference, 
that the latter return a great deal of more dung for recruiting the 
foil, therefore ultimately of greater benefit to the farmer, though 
pethaps yielding hefs profit in the firft inftance. 

Qu. 13. What do you confider an acre of good turnips worth 
for teeding ? 

Ans. ‘The profit on turnips depends altogether on the ftate of 
markets at the time of buying and felling. Hence a good crop 
of turnips may be confumed without the grower partaking of 
much benefit. If we thould fuppofe markets to remain {tation- 
ary, which is the fair way of judging, then I am iuclined to be- 
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lieve; that from five to fix pounds Sterling may be the value of 
an acre of good turnips. Far greater profits have no doubt oc- 
curred in particular feafons ; but thefe proceeded entirely from 
the circumftance hinted at in the firft part of this anfwer. 

2u. 14. Do you,think mofs compoft anfwers well, according 
to Lord Meadowbank’s method ? 

Ans. 1am a great advocate for compoft middens, but would 
Jike.a better article than mofs as the chief ingredient. Alluvial 
foil, marly clay, deep and rich headlands, old garden ground, 
and the like, may be ufed as the bafis of fuch middens with emi- 
nent advantage.—So far I {peak from extenfive experience. With 
regard to mofs, I cannot pronounce any opinion grounded on 
facts ; therefore forbear ftating my fentiments on that point. 

Qu.15. Whatkinds of graffes do you ufually fow for pafture, 
and what quantities of each kind do you fow upon the acre? 

Ans. White clover and rye-grafs appear to me as our beft 
grafles ; and if a fmall quantity of red and yellow clovers are 
added, then a regular fequence of food may be obtained for cat- 
tle and theep from April to November: [ have been in the habit 
of fowing 12 lib. white, 4 lib. red, and 2 lib. yellow clover to 
the Scotch acre; fometimes more, according to circumftances ; 
for I am almoft of opinion, that a pafture field cannot be planted 
too thick. Alongft with thefe, I give from 2 to 4 pecks beft rye 
grafs. It is obvious, however, that the growth of thefe feeds 
depends much on the previous preparation given to the ground, 
and on the attention given to the covering of them. Even the 
ftrength of the crop with which they are fown, regulates the fuc- 
cefs of grafs feeds, in {pite of every care previoufly taken; and 
the young plants are often fmothered by their ftepmother, inftead 
of being preferved and trained till able to thift for themfelves. 

Qu. 16. In ground intended to remain many years in pafturey 
do you think mowing proper, viz. taking one crop of hay ? 

dings. Iam decidedly of opinion, that where pafture is the ul- 
timate object, no fcythe ought to be admitted in the firft feafon. 
Befides, ground intended for hay fhould be feeded in a different 
ftyle than when the crop is to be depaftured with beftial. Lefs 
feed fhould be fown, otherwife the crop will not grow to any 
length ; and even thefe feeds fhould be different, red clover and 
rye-grafs being only required to produce a good hay crop. 

Qu.17. Can you, by fight, diftinguifh perennial rye-grafs feed 
from what is annuals and how do you defcribe the difference ? 
Can the grafles be diftinguifhed when growing? Do you know 
any variety of red clover more permanent in the foil than the 
kind moft commonly fown? Do you approve of yellow clover, 
commonly called trefoil? Do you approve of rib-grafs? Is on 
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white clover (fhamrock) the beft of all graffes in pafture, though 
not of an early {pring ? 

Ans. Annual rye-grafs is ufually larger in the body than per- 
ennial feed, and perhaps is of greater weight. It likewife is of 
a taller growth; and I know no other rule for diftinguithing it, 
except thefe two particulars, Where one year’s grafs is only 
wanted, I would have no obje€tion to annual rye-grtafs; but heavy 
lofles have been fuftained, in many cafes where fields ate preferv- 
ed in pafture, from ufing this variety. Even when got froma field 
cut the /econd, year, which is the common criterion, no abfolute 
dependence can be placed on its kind; for fo much is ufually 
fhaken the firft year, as to infure a fecond year’s growth; a cir- 
cumftance rarely occurring when a field is depaftured. 

I know of no other variety of red clover which will remain 
more permanently in the foil than the kind commonly fown. 
Yellow clover is not a favourite with me, as beafts are not ovef- 
fond of it; though, as it is a hardy plant, and flowers at a dif- 
ferent time than other clovers, I commonly fow a little of it. I 
am not fond of rib-grafs neither. Undoubtedly white clover is 
the beft of all graffes for a pafture field. 

Qu. 18. How many pounds weight of red clover do you fow up- 
on an acre for green food, and what proportion of ryegrafs along 
with it? Is it not an improvement to add a little yellow clover 
or rib grafs ? 

Ans. This query is.in part anfwered already. I commonly 
fow 15 lib. of red clover and 2 pecks beft rye-grafs to the Scotch 
acre, when intended for hay or foiling. 

Qu. ig. Ina farm all or moftly arable, fuppofing a field or two 
fet apart for water-meadow or conitant paiture, would you allow 
or approve of the other fields being paftured a year or two in fuc- 
ceflion, field after field, betwixt every courfe of tillage and crop- 
ping? or would you think it better to manage the different fields, 
fo.as to plough up always a clover lea, after finifhing the feafon’s 
cutting ? and would you not recommend feeding off the after- 
math, or fecond growth, with cattle, rather than mowing, ex- 
cept where the latter mode could not be avoided ? 

Ans. Uhave already faid, in anfweting the firft query, that 
pafture for more years than one, is abfelutely neceffary on the ge- 
nerality of foils, though I am clear that, in certain fituations and 
circumftances, one year’s grafs is moft beneficial to the farmer. 
If land which carried clover and rye-grafs is to be ploughed after 
one year’s growth, I do not think that the leaft damage will be 
fuftained from cutting it either twice or thrice in that year, pro- 
viding it will ftand the feythe fo often, and that the grafs is con- 
fumed on the premifes. Many of the inferior foils, however, 
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will not cut a fecond time ; therefore,.a neceffity arifes for paf- 
turing the aftermath, though I cannot view fuch a circumftance 
as in the leaft advantageous to the fucteeding crop of grain: 

Qu. 20. Do’you think peas may be cultivated with advantage ? 
In raifing them, would you fow broadcaft by themfelves, or ra- 
ther mix a proportion of peas with your feed’ beans, and fow in 
drills, fo a8 to get the intervals hoed? In practifing this latter 
method, what do you think a proper proportion of the one and 
the other ? 

Ans. Peas broadcaft are rarely raifed with profit, unlefs on new 
fiméd lands, where heavy crops ate often got, efpecially in mild, 
dry feafons. On foils of decent quality, I would prefer the drill 
fyitem, mixing bearis with them in Certain proportions, according 
to the ftrength and, condition of the ground. ‘This, at’ alf events, 
ferves to preferve the ground in godd’ order, which is at import- 
ant matter ; and the proportion of ‘beans may be from one third 
to two thirds of the feed fown. a fine crops of peas and 
beais are now got in this way on thin foils, even in cafes where 
the beans did little more than fupport the peas; and the fodder 
fo raifed is much more nutritive and healthy for horfes, than what 
is obtained in the broadcaft fyfter. 


A——2 


TO THE CONDUCTOR OF THE FARMER’S MAGAZINE, 


Sir, 

By way of variety, I fend you a fpecimen of the Report of a 
Debate in our minutes, where no written eflay had been given in. 
Though the queftion related to a particular ftate of fadts, the ge~ 
neral principles upon which it was argued may give rife to ufeful 
difcuffion in your Magazine. My conftituents with profperity to: 
your labours. I remain your moft humble fervant, 

The Secretary of Eddleftone Farmer’s Club. 


At ****, the 10th Auguft 1804. 

Tue queftion appointed for difcuflion was taken up, viz. 
€ What are the caufes of the prefent great reduction of the pri- 
ces of cattle and of theep ?.’ 

The notion, of ite originating in the interruption given to the 
Speculations of droving middlemen, from the limitation of difcount at 
the banks, was confidered, 

It feemed to the meeting, that to attribute the effe&t, in any 
confiderable degree, to fuch a caufe, would be to afcribe an im- 
portance and fupremacy of operation to bankers and ae mid- 
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dlemen which did not belong to them. That the real effeCtual 
demand for cattle of every defcription muft come from the a€étual 
confumers of fleth, or from intermediate graziers, for farther fat+ 
tening, with an ultimate view to the fupply of the a€tual confum- 
ers ; and that prices muit neceflarily depend upon the proportion of 
the exifting fupply to this, aCtual demand. ‘That unlefs it was 
found the confumers of flefh were getting into the habit of dimi- 
nifhing their confumpt of that article—of which there was no 
appearance 3. or, unlefs fattening-graziers were retaining their 
grafs fields vacant—which feemed equally improbable; it would 
appear moft natural to afcribe the fall in price to the overplenty 
of the commodity, which had caufed the fupply to exceed its 
former proportion to the demand. That the dearth of fodder, 
from the extreme fcantinefs of that article in the crops 1799 and 
1800, had occafioned great deftruction, by hunger, or bythe butcher, 
of all animals needing winter fodder; that, though lefs of winter 
fodder is needed by fheep, yet their numbers, too, had been 
greatly thinned, through the peculiar inclemency of fpring 1799 3 
that, of courfe, through real fcarcity, all defcriptions of paftur- 
ing animals had become enormoufly dear; that even breeding’ 
itock had been encroached upon, through neceflity or temptation 
of high prices, fo as not to yield the ufual return of annual ini- 
creafe: But that, as ever has happened, and ever will, dearth had 
of courfe brought about cheapnefs, and fearcity, plenty, from’ the’ 
univerfal effort, through temptation of exceflive price, to produce 
fupply.. That, in fact, the very fame thing had already happen 
ed, though somewhat earlier,*in regard to grain; the dearth, oc- 
cafioned by the fcanty,,crops of the feafons before’ mentionéd; 
having directed every effort to. the raifing of fuch a wellfellin 

commodity as grain, (fometimes under colour of patriotifin, at other 
times in, the, naked profeflion of obtaining profit), till avarice had 
defeated its: own end, and the.commodity had been produced in 
fuch overabundance.as to. become a drug: But that, as grain i$ 
much fooner multiplied..by crops; than animals by propagation, 
the effect had come fooner, round in regard to grain than to cat- 
tle. 

It was indeedoobferved, that, in our cattle fairs, which weté 
no more thronged than ufual, no appearance was exhibited of an 
excefs of fupply above the ufyal demand. It was however ac- 
knowledged that this appeararite might be fallacious; For that, 
upon the fuppofition (known indeed. to be true) ‘that | farmers, 
who formerly bought in at our fairs, without breeding themfelves, 
had been tempted to have recourfe to breeding.on account of the 
high prices, there might be, from the withdrawing of their ‘de- 
mand,' an over- proportion of {apply in the market to the real de- 
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mand, even although the numbers of cattle prefented fhould fall 
confiderably fhort of the ufual fhow. 

If we confider and analyze all the poffible operations of drov- 
ers, bankers, and fuch fort of middlemen as ufually intervene be- 
twixt the raifer of the commodity and its a¢tual confumer, it does 
not appear that they can have much effeét upon the pricé of com- 
modities. Indeed, the general effec of their operations, to which, 
in faét, they owe folely their exiftence as a diftin€& clafs who can live 
by their peculiar profeffion, is to heighten the profit of the raifer 
of the commodity, and to leffen the expence of the confumer,— 
by faving to them both the time, the labour, and the ‘éxpence, 
which their immediate meeting together would occafion to both, 
and which by both might be much more profitably employed. 
Were they not thus equally profitable to both, their office -would 
be fuperfeded, and bufinefs would be tranfacted without their inter- 
vention ; for, poffefling no legal’ privilege of monopoly, and: as 
little facility of combination, their only tie upon their employers 
confifts in the intereft thefe find in the facilities thus obtained by 
employing them. 

The fpeculating drover conftitutes a great accommodation both 
to the raifers of the commodity, and to thofe who have the real 
‘ demand for it. He brings the price to the commodity in the hands 
of the former, and brings the commodity to the price ultimately 
paid for it by the latter: He derives a profit, very properly, for 
the convenience he affords, as.a carrier or merchant, to both pro- 
ducer and confumer. If he attempts to extort too much for this 
convenience, the real feller and buyer will rather difpenfe with 
the convenience, and tranfaét perfonally without his intervention ; 
or, as he poffeffes no exclufive right to employment, others, will- 
ing to trade upon lefs profit, will rife up in competition to him. 
In fhort, (as in all other profeffional employments not exclufively 
confined to a particular clafs), where the profits of the employ- 
ment are high in proportion to that of other profeffions, the high 
profit will attract more people into the employment, till their mu- 
tual competition reduces the profit to the level of that of other 
profeffions. 

The fame obfervations will apply to the bufinefs of the banker, 
whofe employment, alfo, depends upon the like facilities of ae- 
commodation afforded to the raifing feller and the ultimate con- 
fuming purchafer of commodities. He advances, by difcount of 
bills, (which is underftood to be the moft material branch of 
banking bufinefs), that price which the fpeculating merchant car- 
ries to the commodity in.the hands of the producer; and, by thus 
fharing in his employment, he divides the profit of it with him. 

In the fall of cattle, prices, from their already attained over- 
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plenty, it muft neceflarily have happened that many fpeculating 
drovers, haying bought dear, and felling to falling markets, muft 
have become bankrupt—a cafualty that, of a date fomewhat prior, 
befel corn merchants, and from the fame caufe; for the real 
market price of the commodity (which folely depends upon the. 
proportion of the fupply to the demand) muft ever regulate the 
profits of middlemen, and not their profits the market price— 
elfe, indeed, bankruptcy among fuch middlemen could not be an 
event in the ordinary courfe of nature. In confequence, then, 
of fuch bankruptcies, bankers are aroufed into meafures of great- 
er caution in regard to difcount of bills. But though this may 
occafion temporary inconvenience, from ftagnation of bufinefs, 
it is very fpeedily got over; probably from the place of fuch in- 
termediate tranfactors as need difcount of bills being occupied by 
people of capital needing no difcount ; or by perfons of fuperior 
credit, whom the banks can more fafely truft, ftepping into the 
employment of thofe, whofe operations the banks have fufpend- 
ed, by withdrawing their credit. If, then, by fuch means, the 
commodity ftill eafily reaches its ultimate deftination—if the con- 
fumer {till ufes his accuftomed quantity of food—if the grazier 
ftill readily obtains his ufual numbers of cattle to depafture his 
grafs,—it would appear, that nothing occurring betwixt the bank- 
er and his fpeculating cuftomer for difcount of bills, had mate- 
tially interrupted the progrefs of the demand towards the fupply ; 
that there is no deficiency of the ufual demand; but that it is 
merely the over-proportion of the fupply to the demand which 
has occafioned the depreflion of prices. 

Could we indeed fuppofe that money had become fearce, with 
the fame fuddennefs in which prices have been depreffed, this 
fcarcity and confequent dearth of money might readily account 
for a proportional depreflion of the money price of every vendi- 
ble commodity. The variations, however, in the quantity, and, 
of courfe, in the value, of money, appear not to be fufceptible of 
any fuch fudden changes as thofe of cattle and of corn. By uni- 
verfal confent of all political economifts, money has been and 
{till is finking in value, becaufe increafing in quantity, throughout 
Europé; which might account for a progreffive rife in the money 
price of every thing, but never for a depreffion, or for a fhort- 
coming of the demand to the quantity of fupply. 


TO THE CONDUCTOR OF THE FARMER'S MAGZINE. 
Hints by the Banffshire Ploughman. 
Sir, 
Your Magazine having fallen into my hands laft week, for the 
_firft time, and obferving that it was chiefly compofed of communica- 
D3 tions 
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tions from the country, I determined to have a hit at it myfelf, 
ignorant and unlettered as I am. Nor difdain the pen of the ru/- 
tic ploughman ; for when Thomfon, in your motto, bids you 
* yenerate the plough,’ he furely does not wifh that the * lords of 
ihe plough’ fhould be negleéed, 

In this part of the country, the farms are daily increafing in 
fize and fertility, chiefly owing to the difufe of ancient cuftoms ; 
and I am informed that your Magazine has had a powerful effect 
in this inftance. Yet many ftill exift, which the flighteft  obfer- 
vation would fhew to, be contrary to the intereft of farmers. In- 
numerable are the difadvantages artifing from the continuance of 
thefe. I thall only at prefent trouble you with what more parti- 
cularly regards myfelf and fellow ploughmen in this corner of the 
ifle.. I mean the cuftom, in praétice here, of making the plough- 
men undergo all the drudgery of the farm; fuch as thrafhing, 
(for * the weary flinging tree’ * is ftill more common here than 
thrafhing mills), fhearing, turning dunghills, &c. &c. Muft it 
not be galling for a young fellow like me, Mr Editor, after fol- 
lowing his =i and darling horfes for a whole morning, to be 
obliged to wield the flail in a dufty barn till yoking-time again, 
while my horfes are refigned to fome catelefs cowherd, ignorant 
and uninterefted .in their welfare? ‘Thére they remain, unfed, 
uncleaned ;‘in fhort, in a ftate very unfit for undergoing the af- 
ternoon’s fervice, Would it not be better (and I am informed it 
js the cafe in your more fouthern country) that every one fhould 
attend to his own bufinefs—the ploughman to his plough, and the 
thrafher to-his flail—-without interfering with another’s? Thus 
every one would excel in his own particular craft; every thing 
would be carried on with more regularity and promptitude. Now, 
inftead of being confined to the barn or dunghill (as at prefent) 
in the interval of labour, would it not be better for me, for my 
‘horfes, and more advantageous for my matter, if I were to at- 
tend my horfes, of which the feeding, cleaning, and other necef- 
faty relative duties, would occupy all the forenoon?’ Thus both 

loughman and horfes would be abler for the afternoon’s labour, 
and could afford to go longer. Were I to enter into ay contraft 
between the plan I propofe and the prefent, I could eafily thew 
(and iidéed it miuft be obvious to every one) the fuperiority of 
the former in every refpect. ‘The greater quantity of land turn- 
ed over by the former method needs no proof. Befides, the 
horfes will be in a better condition, notwith{tanding the fupe- 
rior labour, by*being better and more regularly fed and cleaned; 
not mentioning the fine ridges and ftraight furrows we would 
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make, having nothing but our days and ploughs (our {ceptres !) 
to.attend to. Thefe, Mr Editor, are a few hints, which, if you 
can make any thing of by polifhing up, (for although I have been 
accounted the beft fcholar in the country fide, I can never fuppofe 
that I can write any thing worth printing), foas to appear in your 
next Number, you will much oblige 
A BanrrsHire PLovcuMan. 

eed 

NOTE. 

WE are in duty bound to acquaint our north country friend, 
that the plan of work fuggefted by him is the one now adopted 
in all the fouthern diftricts, and that it is afcertained, beyond 
difpute, to be beft calculated for the advancement of hutbandry ; 
confequently, ought to be univerfally followed. 


FOR THE FARMER’S MAGAZINE. 
Fourcroy on the Philofophy of Vegetation. 
TART Ill. 
On the Influence of Manures on Vegetaticn. 


t. In the former divifion, it was fhewn, that pure fingle earths, 
properly or chemically fo named, do not direétly ferve the pur- 
ofes of vegetation: ‘That water was the only fubftance which, 
by itfelf, was capable of fupporting vegetable life, although it 
even did not fupply all the principles or elements neceflary for the 
full growth and fertility of plants; infomuch, that moft of thefe 
fed only upon water, are either very weakly in their vegetation, 
or do not perfeét their fruits and feeds. Although it has been 
long believed, that plants receive their nourifhment through their 
leaves, which thefe abforb from the air of the furrounding atmof- 
phere ; fo that they feem capable of growing by means of the 
water, light, heat, oxygen gas, and other elaitic aeriform fluids, 
contained in the ordinary atmofphere ; yet, from the whole fe- 
ries of agricultural facts and experiments, it is fully afcertained, 
that by much the greater part of the nourifhment of plants, in 
general, is extracted from the earth or foil in which they grow ; 
and that this has great influence upon their condition, their vigour, 
the rapidity of their growth, and on the nature, tafte, and flavour 
of their fruits and other productions. 

2. It has long been obferved, that, in fupplying plants with the 
principles neceflary for their growth and perfection, the foil in 
time becomes exhaufted, and that it then becomes neceflary to re- 
ftore to it what has been joft. Hence it has been concluded, that 
fomething mutt haye paffed f{ = the foil into the growing plants; 
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that this fomething, neceffiry to vegetation, was gradually wafted 
or extracted from the foil; and that, to reftore its vegetative 
powers, it was requifite to replace this lofs. ‘The addition or re- 
ftoration of this nourifhing vegetative fub{tance to the foil, con- 
ftitutes manure. Nature perpetually furnifhes the example of this 
inceffant neceflity, to replace the continual lofs experienced by the 
foil, in confequence of the growth of thofe vegetables by which 
it is penetrated and covered. Every year, that which has been 
abforbed from the foil by the growth of plants, is reftored again, 
by means of the remains of thofe plants which die: thefe re- 
mains accumulate on the furface, rot, and become decompofed, 
and form fucceflive layers of mould or vegetable earth, in which 
the germs of new plants are fuccefsfully developed, and from 
which their young roots extract the elements of vegetative nou- 
rifhment. 

3. In confequence of this natural fucceffion, thofe parts of the 
earth that are covered by trees, and by plants. of various kinds 
growing every where under their fhadey become gradually cover- 
ed, to greater or lefs depths, with a ftratum of vegetable mould, 
owing to which thefe parts retain fertility for a long while. In 
this ftratum of fertile mould, after cleaning away and cultivating 
the fites of ancient forefts, layers, flips, and feeds of various kit's 
acquire a rapid and luxuriant growth. Hence, in confequence of 
the fucceffive depofition of ages, the almoft inexhauttible fertility 
of the lands which have been reclaimed in various parts of the 
immenfe forefts of America, where the cultivators begin by cut- 
ting down or burning the ancient vegetable inhabitants, to make 
way for the growth of feveral ufeful plants, which do not thrive 
in our more temperate or cold climates. 

4. In imitation of the procefs of nature, when foil has become 
exhautted of its nourifhing juices, or vegetative powers, by means 
of too long continued or too luxuriant vegetation, the agricultur- 
ilt, by ftirring up the ground with the plough or other imple- 
ments, inferts into, or mixes with it, the corrupted remains of 
vegetable or animal matters, which are termed manures. Thefe, 
for the molt part, are compofed of ftraw which has ferved as lit- 
ter to animals; and which, being impregnated with. their dung 
and urine, are thrown into heaps, that they may heat, ferment 
and rot, fo as to become what is termed much. * Leaves of trees, 
impregnated in the fame manner, heaped up, heated, fermented, 
foftened, decompofed, and rotted, are likewife employed for the 
fame purpofes. Bones of animals, horns, even wood cut into 
pieces, or bruifed into powder, are often employed as manures in 
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fome countries. In fome, human ordure, long kept, is ufed as 
manure ; fometimes even preferved till it has changed into a pul- 
verulent, dry, inodorous fubftance. 

5. With the fame views, men of knowledge in conducting 
extenfive improvements of exhaufted or impoverifhed land, plac- 
ing upon them numbers of animals, chiefly fheep,* effe& the 
procefs of manuring in a large way, and very fuddenly. Thefe 
animals, finding fufficient nourifhment upon the ground, return 
much more to the foil than they take from it, by dropping their 
folid and fluid excrements, or by means of the greate of their 
fleeces, and their perfpirable matter when they lye upon the earth. 
This mode of manuring the foil, certainly requires a firft outlay 
of confiderable value ; but it largely repays the expence in after 
produce. The whole plan of this procedure turns upon the reci- 
procal converfion of vegetable into animal fubftance, and the 
latter again into the former. 

6. True fcience has long been ignorant refpeéting the caufe of 
action of thefe manures. In the old chemiitry, this was attempt- 
ed to be explained upon a theory of falts and ftimulants, which 
modern difcoveries have fhown to be altogether abfurd and gra- 
tuitous. Thus, recent agricultural experiments have completely 
proved, that the introduction of real falt into the foil, inftead of 
promoting vegetation, actually injures the growth of plants. 
Modern pneumato-chemical analyfis has fupplied more exact ideas 
refpe€ting the influence of manures upon vegetation, by fhowing 
that the fubftance of plants is compofed of hydrogen, carbon, 
oxygen, and fometimes azot, and of fulphur and phofphorus, 
without taking into confideration lime, filex, and potafs. Hence, 
fince thefe are the only elements in the compofition of the fub- 
ftance of plants or vegetable matter, it evidently follows that thefe 
only are neceflary for their growth. 

7. This reafoning is fufficient to open our road to a know- 
ledge of the mode of aétion, or theory of manures. In effeét, 
all thefe primary elements are found in abundance, in thofe com- 
pound fubftances already mentioned, from which muck or ma- 
nure is prepared. Hydrogen is fo very abundanc in thefe, that 
it often efcapesin form of gas, during their decompofition. Car- 
bon fhows itfelf, by the black colour which rotten dunghills ac- 
quire, and in the darknefs of the mould into which they are fin- 
ally converted. What is called dunghill-water, is chiefly water 
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holding carbon in folution, as may be feen by its depofition when 
jong kept: It likewife contains ammoniac and.other animal fub- 
ftances, which, however, are.only to be confidered.as extrane- 
ous admixtures. Carbonic acid gas is conftantly efcaping from 
vegetable mould. ‘Thus thefe compound maffes contain every 
thing neceffary for fupplying nourifhment to plants, and in. fuch 
abundance, as to make it perfeétly eafy to explain how vegeta- 
tion fhould be fo luxuriant, and the growth of plants fo rapid, 
in foils mixed with thefe manures. 

“8. From thence, likewife, and by comparing the influence of 
the foil, and that of the air, upon the quick growth, and vigo- 
rous vegetation of plants, we may judge that the foil contributes 
largely, in confequence of the manure with which it is provid- 
ed, and that the roots of plants abforb greedily the alimentary 
materials from the manured foil, in a liquid form: While, on 
the other hand, very little nourifhment is conveyed to plants 
through their leaves‘; which, in reality, are rather.the tran{pira- 
tory emuntories, or organs of excretion. It is likewife fuffici- 
ently proved by obfervation, that water is almoft the fole com- 
mon vehicle for conveying earths, carbonic acid, carbon and hy- 
drogen, into the organs of plants; and, for this reafon, water 
is fo indifpenfably neceffary inithe foil in which their roots are 
placed. In thefe proceffes, water exerts two actions; it aflilts 
the flow and progrteflive decompofition of the vegetable and 
animal: fubftances compofing the manures, diflcQing as it were 
‘their elements from each other; and it conveys thefe, when de- 
compofed, into the abforbent veficls of the plants. 

9. Manures, or thofe organic matters which form them, by the 
mixture of their particles, with the particles of earths ftrictly 
fo called, befides furnifhing nourifhment to the roots of piants, 
exert another action which is auxiliary, and not lefs ufeiul to 
vegetation. Thefe manures undergo a conftant fermentation, 
by which they are attenuated, divided and decompofed; and, 
as this fermentation neceflarily produces an increafe of heat or 
temperature, it muft greatly promote vegetation. Mould pecu- 
liarly rich in vegetative nourifhment, fuch as thofe employ- 
ed in the beds and frames of market gardeners, and botanical 
gardens, and which contain confiderable quantities of horfe- 
dung and fpent tan bark, become fo warm, that the hand dif- 
covers a confiderable heat in them above the external tempera- 
ture. Hence, in thefe, many plants can be cultivated, which 
will not thrive in our ordinary-foils, in which they-would either 
Janguifh or perifh altogether. 

10. Agriculturifts are perfe@ly aware, that, if they employ 
dung not rotted, or-too-little fermented, they would occafion a 
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too hafty vegetation, dangerous in our climate, in which, deli- 
cate plants, too wa forced up, would be readily nipped or 
killed by the cold. ‘Hence the care which they exert, that their 
muck may not be too frefh or too ftrong, left it occafion a too 
violent heat in the earth or foil by its fubfequent fermentation. 
Hence they have great reafon'in faying, that raw or unferment- 
ed dung is too hot for ufe. Manures ferment fo' powerfully, 
that alkaline, calcareous and ammoniacal acetites may be extra¢ét- 
ed from them? by élixation ; and we can even deteét the pre- 
fence of acetous acid, in fermenting dung, by means of pour- 
ing on fome ftronger acid, which difengages a {trong odour of 
vinegar. 

11. Another effe& of manures, difcovered by Ingenhoufz, is 
the power they feem to exert upon the atmofphere, from which 
they abforb oxygen, and its confequent tranf{miffion into the ab- 
forbent veffels of the roots of plants. When vegetable mould, 
or foil mixed with manure, is expofed to contact of air in a 
clofe veffel; the air, after fome time, is found to have loft part 
of its oxygen; and at length the oxygen is entirely abforbed. 
‘This, even,'is one of the beft methods of procuring the azotic 
gas of the atmofphere, in a -ftate’ of purity from oxygen gas. 
Although Humboldt believes that he has afcertained this pro- 
perty, of abforbing oxygen, in the pure earths, efpecially alum- 
ine and magnefia; it is almoft doubtlefs that it muft be more 
powerful in fuch:as are mixed with vegetable matters ; and that 
thefe, in manures, aét upon the oxygen like combuftible bodies, 
having a ftrong tendency to become oxydated; and that from 
thefe oxydes, the roots of- plants carry off the oxygen, after 
they have penetrated the abforbent veffels, in a ftate of folution 
in water. : 

12. Oxygen, thus fixed and precipitated from atmofpheric air 
by manures, certainly aéts a part of more or lefs importance 
in vegetation ; -whether we -confider it as ferving to-convert the 
carbon of the manure into carbonic acid, fo ufeful to the growth 
of plants, when conveyed to them diffolved in water; or when, 
on the other hand, we take into confideration the great effec 
produced upon vegetable nutrition, by means of dilute oxi-muri- 
atic acid, mixed’ with the foil in which they grow. Pajot-Def- 
charmes, who fuccefsfully applies chemiltry to the proceffes of ma- 
‘nufa&ture, obferves, that exceflively dilute oxi-muriatic acid, even 
much exhaufted by feveral fucceifive bleaching operations, very 
gteatly accelerated the growth of plants in a gatden which he had 
watered with that liquid. Comparing this fact, with the obferva- 
tions of Ingenhoufz and Humboldt, already mentioned, we difco- 
ver clearly that the abforption of oxygen is one of the molt ufe- 
ful and moft fertilizing effets of manure. 
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13.. From thefe faéts, fo luminoufly explained by modern che- 
mical knowledge, the effeéts produced by labouring and frequent- 
ly ftirring the earth, are readily underftood. ‘This operation of 
fallow is ftrongly recommended by all experienced and judicious 
agriculturifts. It is evident that, in ftirring the land to a certain 
depth, not only is it rendered lighter, more mellow, more divid- 
ed, and more penetrable ; but, in this operation, numberlefs in- 
fe€ts and weeds, which infeft and exhauft the foil, are deftroyed ; 
manure, which has been buried, is brought back towards the 
furface, and is diftributed uniformly through all parts of the foil, 
to nourifh the roots of future crops, and is reftored to :places 
which had been exhaufted by preceding ones. By continually ex- 

ofing freth furfaces of the foil to the air, thefe matters which 
ne a tendency to become oxydated, are placed fo as to acquite 
oxygen from the atmofphere; by augmenting the abforption of 
oxygen in the foil, its vegetative power is increafed proportionally 
to the frequency in changing its expofed furfaces ; by this, the 
flow and imperceptible combuftion, which forms the principal part 
of the influence of air, is multiplied. 

14. Formerly, even near our own days, when, in the imper- 
fe€tion of phyfical knowledge, mankind were fatisfied with fuch 
hypothetical reafonings as then conftituted all theory, thefe ef- 
fects produced on the foil by the influence of the air, were 
vaguely explained by the fuppofition of certain falts which they 

-coneeived to be depofited in the foil during the proceffes of fal- 
lowing. In thofe days, fcience had not acquired that exa&t and 
aceprate knowledge, concerning the nature of air, and the com- 
pofition of vegetable fubftances, which now throw fo clear a 
light on the natural procefles of vegetation, and the influence of 
manures, and agricultural operations. 

Rrr. 
(To be continued.) 


TO THE CONDUCTOR OF THE FARMER’S MAGAZINE. 
Sir, 


Tue fatisfa€tory account relative to the foiling of cattle, 
given in your laft Number, (Vol. 6. p. 460.), muft be highly 
gratifying to every perfon interefted in the welfare of agriculture ; 

eeing that the profits arifing therefrom are, in the firit inftance, 
not only confiderable, but ultimately increafed by the large ftore of 
manure thereby produced. As to the direct profits, thefe might 
have been more or lefs, according to the ftate of markets at the 
‘time of buying and felling, without affecting the main queftion ; 
but the great point feems fufficiently afcertained by the refult of 
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the trial made, namely, that cattle will thrive equally well, or‘near 
equally well, when confined and fed-upon clover, and other green 
herbage, as when depaftured in the open field-. This citcum- 
ftance, which fetd afide all the fpecious theory hitherto inimical 
to home-feeding, -fhews the dangerofirelying on theory, however 
plaufible, unfupported by experiment’: and inclines me to believe 
that this mode of feeding, unlefs oppofed by inveterate habit, will, 
ere long, fpread: extenfively, and) turn out of great. importance 
tothe corn farmer, by reafon of the increafe of manure which it 
neceflarily occafions. i 

- It is well known that the greateft part of farm-yard manure, 
under the ordinary plan of management, is. of very inferior quality; 
and that the foil derives inconfiderable benefit from the infipid and 
‘iclefs ftuff, fo frequently applied to it under the name of dung. 
On: thefe accounts, farmers. are called’ upon, by ‘every motive 
which ought to operate. upon profeffional people, to take fuch 
fteps as may tend to the improvement of manure; and none are 
better calculated to promote this defirable end than the confump- 
tion of green food in the court yard, where the manure is accumu- 
lated. To thoie who poflefs turnip foils, the confumption of that 
root anfwers the object effectually; but others, who poflefs foils of 
a different defcription, can only gain the wifhed for benefit -by 
ufing clover and tares. By proportioning the quantity of herbage 
to the quantity of ftraw that my be in hand, I am fatisfied every 
particle of manure may be fufhciently prepared ; a circumftance 
which will never be loft fight of by the good hufbandman.. 

I may alfo mention, that the quality of dung is much improved, 
by turning it when in a moift ftate, and mixing it with a little 
earth. This mixture has great effect in decompofing. decayed 
fubftances, and in bringing about a thorough, itate of cogruption, 
without exciting that degree of fermentation which feldom fails to 
deprive dung of its moft valuable qualities. A little earth is even 
ufeful to the beft prepared dung ; it’ not only adds to the quantity 
of the heap, but makes it fpread more equally, and incorporate 
better with the foil, than pure dung,—preventing fuch quantities 
from lying above ground, in a dormant and inactive ftate, as is 
frequently obferved on the feed-furrow of a fummer fallow. 

Where ftraw is plentiful, mightnot fheep be fed in folds, and 
regularly littered, in which way their droppings would be of far 
more importance than when fcattered at large over the field? I 
fubmit this queftion to the confideration of your correfpondents, 
and fhould be glad to hear of an actual trial made 20 afcertain its 
utility. Sheep love a dry bed, and are greatly hurtby dampnefs. 
In a properly conftructed fold-yard they might conftantly be kept 
dry. Whether they would fatten equally well, as in the common 
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mode, my be doubtful; but certainly an immenfe quantity of, 
rich manure would be gathered, efpecially where there is a fufh- 
cient fupply of litter. 

Even when turnips are to be eaten in the field, I am convinced 
that a fold for {toring their droppings will be of immenfe value ; 
for, fo far as I have obferved;: the ground is feldom enriched by a 
feattered: diftribution. All excrement whatever. becomes more 
fertilizing: from. being preferved in a compaét manner ; and ac- 
quires ‘qualities that originally;does not belong~to it. In’ thorts 
no branch of rural economy has hitherto feat more neglect« 
ed, or calls. for more imprdvement than: that of manure, both in 
refpe& of quantity and: quality. Every perfon admits dung to 
be the great defideratum in farming ; yet few, very few, pay that 
attention ‘to: the colleétion and: preparation of this important 
article, which it undoubtedly deierves. In. every Number of 
your -work, E would recommend a: ftimulant to: be admini+ 
ftered to fuch people as negleé this: firft duty of the hufband- 
man. The infallible DireGtor of all things found that man re+ 
quired, once in feven days, to be reminded of thie chief objet for 
which, exiftence was beftowed-upon him ; and furely it cannot be 
improper, were you, four times in the year, to call his attention to 
the firft obje& of the art which he profeffes.: No publication is 
fo well calculated for diffufing {uch injunétions as the: Farmer’s 
Magazine. It is conducted on popular and pradtical principles ; 
and has: acquired a range of circulation feldom obtained by a pe- 
riodical. work devoted exclufively to one fcience. 

I omitted to mention that lime, marl, and thell-fand may be got 
in moft diftri€ts; and that.great benefit has been derived from 
them, almoft in every inftance, upon firft application; but in a 
courfe: gf ctopping, when the foil requires to be recruited, thefe 
articles:by themfelves produce but little effect ; though, when 
combined with other fubftances, they operate to advantage very 
vifibly.. With half my ufual quantity of dung, and a competent 
dofe of lime, I have found as weighty a crop: from one part ofa 
field, as was got from the-remainder, where a double: quantity of 
dung, hadi been applied. Perhaps fpeculators will allege thar this 
effect .arofe' frotx.a forcing quality, without any tendency to en- 
rich the foil, and-only ferved'to make the dung exhauft itfelf in 
half the time it would otherwife have done. But I would in that 
cafe reply, that it is gainful'to be put in poffeflion of the fame 
produce in the courfe of three years, which otherwife might not. 
have been obtained in lefs than double the time: befides, in! the 
fubfequent rotation, no difference betwixt the parts half-dunged 
and limed, and thofe whole-dunged, was difcernible; which 
proves fufficiently that the forcing. quality of the: lime had not 
fajured the foil, With refpect to cau/es, I never puzzle myfelf 
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about them, for efeé is every thing with me. If weighty crops cam 
be procured, the means of producing manure is fuenifhed:; while 
athoufand ideas refpe€ting the caufe, may be entertained, with- 
out producing a fingle cart-load. Lam, &c. x 
Mid-Lothian, 5th Dec. 1805. TS. S. 


TO THE CONDUCTOR ‘OF THE FARMER'S MAGAZINES 
On the Management of Roads in Eaft Lothian. 


Sir, 

Ina former letter, (Vol. 6. p. 349.) I offered a few curforg 
obfervations concerning the great poft road leading through Eaft 
Lothian, and promifed, on an after occafion, tonotice fome mat- 
ters intimately connected with the good management of that 
road, particularly the contracts by which it is fepported; the 
depth of metals applied ; and the duties incumbent on the public 
furveyor. On thefe fubjeéts my fentiments thal! be ftated con- 
cifely, though with freedom, and I fhall not for, a,moment lofe 
fight of the merited refpect due to the honourable Gentlemea 
who conftitute the adminiftrative body of that diftrict. 

In the firf place, though it is cuftomary, in this and other 
counties, to have roads fupported upon contract, it may be 
doubted whether that mode proves ultimately the cheapeft and 
moft effeCtual one, efpecially where contraéts endure for five or 
feven years,. without defining, in a precife manner, the nature 
and extent of the work which is to be annually executed. Con- 
ttaéts were formerly altogether deficient in thefe refpe@s, till 
dear bought experience convinced the truftees of the neceflity of 
being more particular in their agreements. ‘The contractors 
were bound to do little more than to keep the road furface- 
fmooth, and to leave it in good conditicn ; and it generally hap- 
pened, that extraordinary repairs were neceflary at the conclue 
fion of every contract, before new contractors could be procured. 
In fhort, it was feen that a road might, in fome refpeéts, be kept 
furface-{mooth, whilft it was wearing down to the ribs, and 
going rapidly to deftruction. Whether the condition of the 
roads was regularly examined at the end of each contraét, is not 
meant to ‘be inveftigated. In fome cafes it was, but in others 
perhaps it was not. At any rate, it is believed the truftees acted 
with fingular leniency in thefe matters, though no blame is at- 
tached to them on that fcore, the work being ufually, performed 
on the loweft terms. 

Of late, a very important change has taken place in contracts, 
namely, obliging the contractor to cover annually a certain por- 
tion of the road entrufted to his care, and fpecifying the depth 
and breadth of materials which are to be applied, thereby cor- 
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veGting a material defeét in the former fytem. The contractor 
#® alfo taken bound to keep the whole of his diflri& furface- 
fmooth, which, ‘after all, is a vague term. Thefe alterations 
promife to be of much advahtaye, though ftill the road fyftem 
canfiot be viewed as placed on any thing like a perfe& footing. 
It-is obvious that a confiderable part of the road, perhaps one 
third og,,one-fourth, may be, waiting or decaying very faft, 
though it muft wait for a thorough covering till the period ar- 
tives wheti the ‘contractor is bound to do the needful. In the 
mean time, he is only bound to keep it furface-fmooth, or, mote 
properly fpeaking, to fling a few loofe ftones into the rats and 
hollows; which operation is of fimall benefit: tothe road, but'a 
great annoyance t6 the traveller. q bos on 
~ To correét thefé defe&ts, and to arrange thecread fyftem upon 
better principles, are, in my hamble opinion, obje€tsof primary 
importatices’ Without entering into the nature of the: contracts 
now in force, er faying one word upon their merits, it may be 
remarked that n6 contra€t whatever can be entered into for, féven 
years, which can poflibly embrace every obje€t which may occur 
within that period. In fome feafons, the roads are doubly da- 
maged more than in others; hence, if the like repairs are to be an- 
nually beftowed, ‘and exifting circumftances overlooked, a very 
great inequality miuftmeceflarily take place in their ftate and con- 
dition at different periods. On thefe accounts, I am: inclined to 
believe, that the beft contraéts are thofe which ‘are annual ones} 
‘nay, further, that contracts fhould extend only to certain pieees 
of work, the nature and value of which can at the moment be 
afcertaimed and eftimated, and not to the upholding of a certain 
line of road, becaufe the charge or repair thereof, for the reafons 
already urged, can at no time be fpeeifically afcertained ; the con- 
‘fequences of which are,— either the contraCtor receives too much 
of the public money, or the roads remain in an imperfect ftate. 
‘It is unneceflary to expect fuch people will lay out more than they 
receive ; indeed, few of them are capable of ferving the public 
for nothing ; therefore the public can never be benefited by them, 
though it is evident that they may often be benefited by the public. 

If roads were to be repaired in this way, it feems not unreafon- 
able to fuppofe that every yard of them might conftantly be. pre- 
ferved in good condition. That the funds are now fufficient for 
every purpofe, when tolls are raifed sol. per cent., is not to be 
-epoch inne} but that the obje& will be gained under the contract 
fyftem, even when tolls are augmented, is not altogether fo fure. 
My opinion is, that an uniform good road cannot, in the nature 
of things, be gained in that way, even were tolls ftill higher rad- 
ed, becaufe one part may be getting very bad, whilft anotler is 
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getting equally good, and becaufe a feven years bargain admits 
the contraétor to advantages which cannot be reaped in feven an- 
nual ones. An annual (pecific bargain, made according to cir- 
cumftances, can rarely be much overrated ; and the terms being 
frefh on the memories of the parties, would be more regularly 
implemented. At all events, roads in the one way might con- 
ftantly be kept in good condition, which undoubtedly is not the 
cafe with them at prefent. Here I beg it may not be overlooked 
that it is the road fyftem itfelf which I blame, not the perfons 
by whom the fyftem is adminiftered. 

Under the fuppofition that the contra& fyftem may be depart- 
ed from, it cannot be improper to detail the plan which appears 
beft calculated to procure good roads. It is in fome meafure bor- 
rowed from the parifh fyftem which, in every cafe, when fully 
ated upon, has not failed to anfwer the intended object. 

The general management of the poft road to remain with the 
whole body of truftees as at prefent, but five committees to be 
appointed, confifting of feven members each, or a greater or lef- 
fer number, according to circumftances ; which committees, ref- 
persia: fhall, at a Hated annual meeting of the truftees, to be 

eld on the Iaft Monday of December, or any other time that 
may be thought more convenient, prefent a report of the condi- 
tion of the road within their limits, and fuggeft what repairs may 
be neceffary thereupon during the enfuing year, and the probable 
expence of executing the fame; which reports being duly con- 
fidered by the truftees, fuch fums fhall be allocated to the com- 
mittees as may be deemed expedient or requifite. The commit- 
tees afterwards fhall give public notice concerning the particular 
places of the road that are to be repaired, (pecifying the breadth 
and deepnefs of the materials; receive offers for executing the 
fame from jobbers and others, at a fixed price per rood; examine 
the work before it is taken off the hand of the perfon who con- 
tracts for it; and report to the next meeting of truftees, a flate of 
their proceedings. 

The above is only a rough outline, though it is humbly hoped 
that what is ftated may fhew the nature and defign of the whole. 
I propofe to break the road down into five divifions, merely to 
fave trouble to the truftees; and the members of the committees 
would no doubt be fuch as were locally fituated near that part of 
the road for which they were appointed, therefore intimately ac- 
quainted with every bad ftep thereof. It would be the fame thing 
to the principle of my plan, were the whole truftees to act in its 
execution, though probably not fo beneficial to the public. What 

have in view, is neither more nor lefs than that repairs may con- 
ftantly be made where neceffary, and that fuch be made in the 
moft prudent and economical manner. 
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In the /econd place, under the fyftem now aded upon, it ap- 
pears to me that materials are laid on too thick, which not only 
throws the road entirely out of fhape, but alfo caufes much addi- 
tional incorlvéenience to every carriage pafling thereupon, till firm- 
ly bedded and confolidated. Thefe circtimftances were hinted at- 
in thy former letter; arid I obferve, with pleafure, that they are 
corroborated in your taft Number (vol:'6. p. 501.) by the remarks 
of a traveller who feems to entertain juft notions of the fubjeét. 
‘Though it is exceedingly proper, when firft repairing or making a 
road, to give it a thick coating of ftones, it does not follow that 
‘it is equally proper, when repairing the fame road at an after pe- 
riod, that a covering of equal deepnefs fhould be répeated. I 
am clear that materials, in ordinary cafes, fhould not be applied, 
exceeding four or five inches in thickrtefs at one time, and fatisfied 
that making repairs on this principle will ultimately be found moft 
beneficial to the roads, and moft comfortable to the public. The 
thicker that materials are applied, fo much longer time does it 
take to have them bedded and confolidated, whilt the ruts will 
be fo much deeper, and the dimples more numerous. Befides, 
the lofs fultained by the public in the interim, from the increafed 


draught thereby occafioned, is no mean confidération. I have 
feen the ftrongeit horfes unable to get on when an eight inch co- 


vering has been giver; to avoid which, as formerly ftated, the 
fides are reforted to till they are broke down and unpaffable; the 
ridge in the middle is then gradually occupied, which, by this 
means, is eff¢€tually thrown out of fhape, and an uncomfortable 
road fpeedily follows. I might enlarge upon thefe matters ; but, 
believing that moft people entertain fentiments fomething fimilar, 
I fhall not take up your time in an unneceflary way. 

In the third place, the utility of having a public furveyor, 
who will minutely examine the roads, and fee the repairs faithfully 
executed, is abundantly evident to every capacity. It can hardly 
be expe&ted that the honourable getitlemen, who aé as truftees, 
are to be obfervant of fuch things ; nor would it be reafomable to 
fuppofe that, in every cafe, they were fully qualified to judge upon 
the work executed, even were they to devote a greater portion of 
attention to the bufinefs than cuftomarily happens. Hence the 
propriety of appointing a public officer to fuperintend the roads, 
whofe fole duty is to make reports concerning their condition, and 
to fee that contraéts or agreements for repairing them, ate duly and 
faithfully implemented. Under the belief that the gentleman 
who prefently fills the office is well qualified for difcharging that 
important truft, I fhall offer a few hints which probably may not 
be thought unworthy of fome attention from Fina and his em- 
ployers. 


To 
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To render a furveyor ufeful, he ought to be clothed with full 
authority over all thofe who aé& below him; for, without full 
authority, his beft endeavours may be altogether nugatory. In 
fa&t, he fhould be vefted with a kind of interim power to do what 
is neceflary, without delay, though {pecially inftru€ted to report 
immediately to the truftees, on all fuch occafions, concerning the 
nature and extent of thefe extraordinary inftances of his admini- 
niftration. I go upon the idea that the furveyor is fully qualified 
for exércifing tuch powers. If he were not qualified, then it is 
plain he is unfit for filling fuch an office; though I by no means 
think fo of the prefent furveyor. 

Another thing which occurs is, that every bargain, agreement, 
or contract, made for repairing the roads, fhould, in the firft in- 
ftance, originate with the furveyor, whofe opinion, in thefe matters, 
ought, in a great meafure, to be acted upon by the truftees, when 
ratifying or concluding fuch tranfactions. I believe the prefent 
furveyor’s opinion has generally been fought after when agree- 
ments of this kind were on the carpet; but I cannot take upon me 
to fay that in many cafes it has been adopted, though it would 
appear that a perfon whofe fole attention is devoted to road mat- 
ters, may be viewed as better qualified for making fuch arrange- 
ments than thofe who only cafually or incidetitally interfere with 
any branch of the executive department. 

Again, as to the ordinary duties of a furveyor, they need not 
be enumerated ; though perhaps it would not be amifs, were fome 
checks enacted for enfuring a faithful difcharge of thefe duties. 
On this point it may be remarked, that, a regular examination of 
the roads, and fuperinteridance of the work carried on; being 
things manifeftly ufeful; were books left at every toll-bar, 
wherein the furveyor, each time he pafled, fhould make an entry, 
or, in other words, ftate what he had done during that day’s fur- 
vey, very important benefits might follow. A check of this kind 
would neceflarily keep a furveyor upon the alert, and furni(h evi- 
dence againft him, were he to negleét a regular and conftant fu- 
perintendance. I am here aware that a furveyor, like as has been 
alleged of excifemen, might impofe on the truftees, and enter 
more furveys than a€tually performed ; but wete it exprefsly de- 
clared that an immediate forfeiture of office followed any fraud 
of this kind, it may almoft be trufted that none would expofe 
himfelf to fach a punifhment. 

Perhaps it would be ufeful, at leaft it would ptamote regular- 
ity, (and that is of advantage in-every kind of bufinefs), were all 
toad work, whethet petformed by contract or otherwife, paid by 
orders of the furveyor on the treafurer of the county. This may 
be the rule, for all that I know at prefent, though I aty ‘ittclined 
to {ufpett the contrary; -it ‘being ‘confittent with my -perfonal 
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knowledge, that money, in feveral inftances, has been iffued on 
the order of individual truitees, which, without faying more, ne- 
ceflarily leads to confufion and diforder. Befides, were no money 
iflued unlefs upon an order in writing from the furveyor, it would, 
in fome meafure, make him refponfible for the work performed. 
In every cafe wherein he was diffatisfied with any branch of work, 
an immediate report fhould be made to the_truftees, and direc- 
tions from them fhould govern the furveyor in making a fettle- 
ment with the people employed. 

Having thus fulfilled the promife given in my laft, and noticed 
fome matters connected with the management of the poft-road 
leading through Eaft Lothian, allow me to add, that I hope the 
truftees, to whofe care it is by law committed, will view what I 
have faid as proceeding from a good motive, and as meant to pro- 
mote the profperity of that road and the accommodation of travel- 
lers. ‘That every public road fhould be properly con{tructed and 
fuiliciently repaired, isa propofttion which few will difpute; there- 
fore, the one to which thefe remarks relate, being, to a certain 
extent, the great thoroughfare betwixt our Scotifh metropolis and 
all the diftriéts fouthwards, deferves the utmoft care and atten- 
tion, fo as it may at all times be preferved in the moft perfed& 
condition. Iam, Sir, yours, &c. 

An East Lotuian Man. 


P. S. You will excufe me for adding, that that part of the road 
eaftward of Haddington, which was mentioned in my former let- 
ter as highly dangerous to every traveller, is now in the courfe of 
being made up on the fides in the way there pointed out. ‘This, 
no doubt, under the circumftances of the cafe, is a neceflary 
meafure, though moft certainly attended with an expence which 
might have been faved had the road been repaired on the princi- 
ples defcribed in this and my former letters. 


TO THE CONDUCTOR OF THE FARMER’S MAGAZINE. 


On the Ufe of the Syphon. 
Sir, 

It has frequently occurred to me, that the power of the /yphon 
might be applied, as a mode of conducting fluid, upon a fcale 
more extenfive than that to which it is as limited in prac- 
tice, being nothing greater than merely for the purpofe of decant- 
ing liquors from one cafk into another. 

It is well known that in the /yphon, when exhaufted of air, the 
preflure of the atmofphere upon the furface of the water in 
the well, will caufe the water to afcend as high as it does in 
the common pifton pump, upon the exhauftion made by the 
ftroke of the piftop, fay, for fecurity, to the height of 27 feet. 

And 
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And that the overbalance of the weight of the longer column of 
water in the longer and difcharging leg of the fyphon, will caufe 
the water to flow from this leg, tifl fuch time as the furface of 
the water of the well, in-which the fhorter and receiving leg of 
the fyphon is immerfed, fhall have funk to the level of the dif- 
charging mouth of its longer difcharging leg. 

Difficulties might probably occur, as to the exhauftion of the 
fyphon, if applied in practice upon a large feale, which might over- 
balance its advantages in moft of fituations. ‘The exhauftion 
would probably need to be effected, either by applying an air 
pump to the longer leg, or by placing its bend loweft and its two 
legs at an equal level in height, then, after filling it full of water, 
by corking both ends clofe, till it is placed in its operating pofi- 
tion, with its fhorter leg immerfed in the water of the well. 

It is, probably, from fuch difficulties, that I have never heard of 
its application to a greater effect than decanting of liquors from 
barrels, till of late; when I underftood that it was applied by Mr 
Aitchifon at Clements-wells to an effet, in raifing water, which 
fuperfedes the operation of a fteam engine. 

In Mr Aitchifon’s fituation a great facility occurs in producing 
the exhauftion of the fyphon; and, in all fimilar fituations, the 
principle may be applied with advantage. 

I have been favoured with an explanation (which the annexed 
hand-fketch, though drawn to no fcale, will, it is hoped, render 
intelligible) by Mr William Leitch at Clements-wells. 

The diftillery is firuated at the foot of a floping bank; and, 
upon this bank, a number of ponds are cut as refervoirs of water 
for the ufe of the diftillery. ‘Thefe ponds are upon a level as high 
as the top of the diftillery, fo that the water from the pond (A) 
is conveyed the diftance of about 300 yards by the underground 
pipe (2 B), and afcends up the wall of the diftillery, in the per- 
pendicular continuation of the pipe (B C), to a refervoir on the 
top of the houfe. (D) Is the pit of a fteam engine, communi- 
cating with a coal wafte lying in the floping direction of the lines 
(E E), which coal-wafte conftituted a fubterranean refervoir of 
water, pumped up by a fteam engine upon the pit (D) into the 
pond (A) in time of drought; the fuperfluous water in the pond, 
in rainy weather, running into the pit, to be referved for time of 
need in the faid fubterranean refervoir. The engine pit is nearl 
contiguous to the pond ; it is generally nearly full of water, thoug 
the water never rifes jn it to a level fo high as that in the pond. 
There is, however, a collection of water in the upper part of the 
coal-wafte (EE), fufficient to fupply the quantity of 784,080 
cubic feet, before the water in the pit (D) thall fink below the 
level of the long leg of the fyphon (F F), where it enters the 
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This brings us to the defcription of the fyphon,. reprefented by 
the lines (F FD). It is an underground pipe communicating 
with the pipe (A B) above the turncock (1), and bends over the 
edge of S fteam engine pit (Ds its level, where it bends, be- 
ing fomewhat lower than the level of the water in the pond (A). 
‘The lower mouth of the fyphon pipe, where it iffues in the pipe 
(A B), is fo much lower than the furface of the water in the pit 
(D), as it ufually ftands, that 784,080 cubic feet of water mut 
be drawn from the pit, before the water in it will fink to the 
fame level,—that is, fuppofing, when it is begun to be drained, 
there was no continued fupply of water communicated to the coal- 
wafte from its own fprings. 

The fyphon is fet a-working by a moft fimple contrivance, for 
which it is indebted to its peculiar fituation above defcribed. Let 
the ftop-cock (1) of the pipe (A B) be fhut; let the ftop-cock (2) 
of faid pipe, and the ftop-cock (3) of the fyphon pipe be opened : 
The effect will be, that the water of pond (A) will run down the 
pipe (A B), and up the fyphon pipe (F I), the higheft elevation 
of which, at its curve, is lower than the level of the water in 
pond (A), and into the engine pit (D). A vacuum being thus 
formed in the fyphon, or rather an expulfion of all the air in it being 
effected; thut the ftop-cock (2) and that of the fyphon (3), and 
open the ftop-cock (4) of the fide-pipe difcharging from the fyphon, 

The fyphon at Clements-wells diftillery is formed to draw 
water to the height of 22 feet from the well. It is evident, how 
ever, that the difcharge from the fyphon mutt neceffarily be inte 
a refervoir upon a low level, from whence it mult be raifed by 
pumps to the refervoir at top of the diftillery. 

I have thus explained the principle of the application of the fy- 
phon at Clements-wells, though, from want of ocular infpe¢tion, 
perhaps fome particulars of the defcription may not perfectly ap- 

ly. Iremain yours, &c, 


Manfe of Newlands, 16th Dec. 1805. Cyas. Finpcater. 





[The premium offered by the Puhlifhers of this Magazine for the 
beft Effay on the Culture of Wheat, is adjudged to the author 
of the following paper. ] 
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Effay on the Culture of Wheat. 
hinc laudem fortes fperate coloni, Virc. 


Were the prefent ftate of hufbandry in North Britain con- 
trafted with what it was twenty years ago, every perfon of 
4 common 
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common obfervation would be fatisfied that a great and important 
change has taken place within that period; and that, whilft the 
value of land, or rather the annual rental thereof has increafed to 
arate which our forefathers never dreamt of, the comfort and 
intereft of the hufbandman have not been thereby leffened ; nay, 
rather, that his profperity has been augmented almoft in the like 
ratio with that which has occurred in the improvement of the 
country, Land has been confidered by many people as the origi- 
nal fund, or capital ftock of every ftate; therefore, if this ftock 
increafes in value, it is a happy circum{tance when accompanied 
with a fimilar improvement in the ftate or condition of thofe to 
whofe adminiftration or management it is committed. 

It is, however, foreign to the defign of this paper to take into 
confideration the different features of modern improvement, or 
the feveral fteps which have been adopted for accomplifhing or 
bringing about fuch a happy change in our fyftem. Our object 
is reftri¢ted to a fhort differtation on one branch of agriculture, 
wherein much improvement has occurred, namely, the manage- 
ment and culture of wheat lands; and furely the moft fuperficial 
obferver will acknowledge, that, in few refpects, has Scotith 
hufbandry been more fuccefsfully meliorated. 

Wheat is now cultivated upon a far larger fcale than formerly ; 
the practice of modern times admitting this increafed cultivation, 
without deteriorating the foil. ‘The ground is prepared in a much 
more perfeét manner. The radical procefs of fummer fallow is 
extenfively executed, and drilled leguminous crops are generally 
introduced, which not only ferve to keep the land clean and in 
good condition, but alfo vaftly augment the ftock of manure,—an 
object of primary confideration with every good hufbandman. 
But, without infiiting on thefe points, the queition propofed by 
the Publifhers of the Farmer’s Magazine, namely, concerning the 
culture of wheat, fhall be concifely inveftigated. For the fake of 
precifion, the fubjeét {hall be confidered under different heads, 
and nothing ftated but what has been realized and fanctioned by 
extenfive practice. 

Wheat, fince the earlieft period to which hiftory reaches, has 
always been accounted the moft valuable grain of the culmiterous 
tribe ; hence all improvements which refpe€t its culture, are of 
gréater importanee to the hufbandman than thole which relate to 
other grains. ‘The fertility of this grain is eyen greater than that 
of any other. Pliny mentions fome inftances of fertility which 
are too remarkable to be omitted. ‘ Nothing,’ fays that ccle- 
brated writer, ‘ is more fruitful than wheat (which is the chief 
fupport of mankind), for, from a bufhel, one hundred and fifty 

have been produced; and the procurator fent to Auguflus one 
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grain which had about four hundred ftems, and another was fent 
to Nero which had three hundred and fifty.” Though we have 
not, in our day, fuch inftances of productiveniét yet, it would 
appear, that the tafte or appetite of mankind for wheat bread con- 
tinues to be fimilar with what it was in Pliny’s days; and, af- 
furedly, no other article of food can be viewed as a proper fubfti- 
tute. That ingenious writer Dr Derham thus remarks, ‘ among 
the many contrivances for food, I cannot but attribute that uni- 
verfal aliment, bread, to the revelation, or at leaft the infpiration 
of the Creator and Confervator of mankind ; not only becaufe it 
is a food uled in all or moft part of the world, but, efpecially, 
becaufe it is of incomparable ufe in the great work of digeftion, 
greatly «flifting the ferment, or whatever caufes the digeition of 
the ftomach.”? “Though the Doétor, in this quotation, {peaks of 
bread in general, yet, as the inclination of the inhabitants of 
Britain for wheaten bread is fo great, that few will eat any other 
who can procure it; every part of his obfervations are ftri¢tly ap- 
plicable to the fubject of this eflay. But, without faying more on 
this point, it may be noticed, that the predilection of the inha- 
bitants of the Britifh ifles for wheaten bread, infures to the culti- 
vator a fteady and regular demand for whatever quantity of wheat 
it may be in his power to raife ; nor is there any danger of the mar- 
ket being glutted with this article, feeing that the phyfical citcum- 
ftances under which the country is placed, preclude a fupera- 
bundant produce from being raifed; at leatt, it is almoft certain, 
that the quantity required to fupply the contumption of the coun- 
try, has not been raifed withjn its limits for twenty years paft, 
and that, in every year, a greater or leffer neceflity occurs for 
importations from other countries, fo as the deficiency of home 
produce may be made up. Hence, even ina political point 
of view, it becomes a meafure of wifdom and expediency to in- 
creafe the growth of wheat at home by every proper encourage- 
ment, fo as a dependance on foreign countries may, as much as 
poflible, be avoided. As luxury increafes, fo will the confumption 
of wheaten bread; and had not numerous improvements been in- 
troduced into Britifh hufbandry, it is more than probable, that 
at leaft a fourth part of our bread corn would have been fought 
for on the fhores of the Baltic and America, at an expence ex- 
ceeding what is called the balance of trade, which, of courfe, at 
the long run, would have ruined the country and beggared its in- 
habitants. 


1. On the Soils bef adapted to the Growth of Wheat. Rich 
clays and heavy loams are naturally well calculated for pros 
ducing wheat, but any kind of clay and loamy foil, if fituated 
in a proper climate, may be artificially adapted to the growth 
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of that grain, by enriching it with a fufficient quantity of ma- 
mure. On foils of the firft defcription, wheat may be cultivated 
almoft every fecond year, provided due care is taken to keep the 
land clean, or in a hufbandman-like condition. A fummer fal- 
low once in four, fix, or eight years, according to feafons and 
cxcumftances, is, however, neceflary; and manure fhould either 
be applied on that fallow for the firft crop of wheat, or, what 
fome people think preferable, fhould be laid on ihe wheat ftubble 
for a crop of drilled beans, which infures the fucceeding crop of 
wheat. If the firft crop of beans has been completely clean- 
ed, there is no difficulty of repeating and even of extending 
the courfe ; and the crops will be little inferior to thofe gained at 
the beginning of the rotation, provided manure has been beftowed 
to each crop of beans. In this wep when the ground is fallowed 
every fourth year, two crops of wheat and one of beans are gain- 
ed trom manuring once ; when fallowed every fixth year, three 
crops of wheat and two of beans are gained from manuring twice ; 
and, when fallowed every eighth year, four crops of wheat and 
three of beans from manuting thrice. In the firft mentioned fhift, 
Iefs manure is beftowed than in any of the other two; and if the 
foil is of good quality it will fupport itfelf ; whereas in the fhifts 
of fix and eight, unlefs foreign manure is procured, it rarely hap- 
pens that they can go on iuccefsfully for any length of time, with- 
out abftracting dung from other parts of the farm on which they 
are practifed. 

With regard to thin clays, the fhifts mentioned above are inap- 

icable. A fix-courfe fhift of a different kind has, however, been 
fuccefsfully followed by many people ; but it requires every branch 
of the work to be well executed. 1. A fummer fallow dunged at 
the rate of 12 or 14 double loads per acre; 2. Wheat; 3. Grafs; 
4- Oats; 5. Peas and Beans drilled; 6. Wheat. If manure can 
be given in the middle of the fhift, every one of the crops may be 
expeGted good; but, if that is withheld, there wijl neceffarily be 
a proportionable falling off in the two laft crops. Hufbandmen 
mutt, however, adopt the good.old clerical rule, and preach ac- 
¢ording to their ftipends ; though it deferves to be remarked, that, 
if greater attention was paid to the collecting of materials, which 
ultimately are converted into manure, many deficiencies in the 
article would be fully fupplied. 

Light foils, thoygh they will, with the exception of foft fands, 
produce wheat of excellent quality, are not conttitutionally dif- 
pofed to the growth of that grain; nor will they, under any ma- 
nagement, bear fuch a frequent repetition of it as thofe already 
mentioned. Summer fallow on them may fafely be difpenfed 
with; becaufe a crop of turnips, which admits every branch 9 
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the cleaning procefs.to be more perfectly executed than even a 
naked or bare fallow dogs, may be profitably fubftituted. Wheat 
here comes in with propriety after turnips, though, in general 
cafes, it muft be fown in the fpring months, unlefs the turnips 
are ftored; in which cate, it may be fown im November; or it 
may be fown after clover, for the fourth crop of the rotation ; or 
in the fixth year as a way-going crop, after drilled peas and beans, 
if the rotation is extended to that.length. But, take it any way, 
it is {carcely poflible to. raife wheat fo extenfively upon light foils, 
even where they are of the richeft quality, as is praéticable upon 
clays; nor will a crop of equal bulk upon the one, return fo much 
produce in grain as may be got from the other. ‘To enlarge upon 
this point would only ferve to prove what few hufbandmen will 
difpute, though, it may be added, that, on real fands, wheat 
ought not to be ventured, unlefs they are either completely clayed 
or marled, as it is only with the help of thefe auxiliaries that fuch 
a foil can gain ftamina capable of producing wheat with any de- 
gree of fuccefs. 


2. On the Culture required for Wheat. On foils really calculated 
for wheat, though in different degrees, fummer fallow is the firk 
and leading ftep to gain a good crop or crops of that grain. ‘The 
firft furrow fhould be given before winter, or fo early as other 
operations upon the farm will admit; and every attention fhould 
be ufed to go as deep as poflible, for it rarely happens that any of 
the fueceeding furrows exceed the firft one in that refpeét. ‘The 
number of after-ploughings muft be regulated by the condition of 
the ground and flate of the weather; but, in general, it may be 
obferved, that ploughing in length and acrofs, alternately, is the 
way by which the ground will be moft completely cut, and the 
intention of fallowing accomplifhed. It has been argued, that 
harrowing clay foils, when fummer-fallowed, is prejudicial to 
the wheat crop; but, without difcufling this point, (iuch a difs 
cuffion being unneceffary), it may merely be ftated, that, in a dry 
feafon, it is almoft impracticable to reduce real clays, or to work 
them too fmall; and that, even in a wet one, fuppofing they are 
made furface fmooth, they will, when ploughed up again, confos 
lidate into clods or big lumps, after forty-eight hours drought, 
and become nearly as obdurate as ever. It is only on thin foils, 
which have a mixture of peat earth, and are incumbent on a bot- 
tom impervious to water, that damage is at any time fuftained 
from over harrowing. Such are generally of a weak texture, and 
may be broke down with facility by the roller and harrow. If 
caught by much rain before the pores are in fome meafure clofed, 
the moifture is greedily abforbed; and being prevented from going 

downwards, 
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downwards, by the hardnefs of the fubfoil, the whole furface be- 
comes a kind of mortar or pafte, unlefs previoufly well ridged up, 
which, to a certain extent, prevents the confequences from being 
dangerous. Thefe evils, however, muft be fubmitted to by the 
pofleffors of fuch foils, if they want to have them fufficiently fal- 
lowed and prepared in a hufbandman-like manner; for, without 
reducing them, couch grafs, and efpecially moor fog, with which 
they are commonly ftored, cannot be eradicated. If they are re- 
duced in the early part of the feafon, the danger is {mall ; but to 
break them down in the latter part ought always to be avoided, 
unlefs called for by imperious neceflity. 

Some people think it improper to dung rich clays or loams 
when fallowed, and choofe rather ‘to referve that reftorative till 
the fucceeding feafon, when they are prepared for a crop of drilled 
beans. Delaying the manuring procefs for a year is attended with 
many advantages; becaufe good land, fully wrought, contains 
fuchsa principle of aétion within itfelf, as often caufes the firlt 
whéat crop to be lodged before it. is filled ; under which circume 

nce, the produce is diminifhed both as to quantity and quality, 

is delay of manuring is, however, attended with difadvantages ; 
becaufe, when dung is kept back till the end of autumn or begin- 
ning of winter, to be laid on the ftubbles, the weather is often fo 
wet that it cannot be carted out without fubjeéting the land to in- 
jury from poaching, whilft the labour in laying it on is alfo in- 
creafed. On thin clays, or even upon foils of the other defcrip- 
tion not in high condition, there can be no doubt but that the end 
of fummer, and upon fummer fallow, is the moft proper time for 
manuring them, though it will be found that an improvident ex- 
penditure of dung, on fuch occafions, ought always to be fteadily 
avoided. 

When wheat is fown after beans, it rarely happens, in this 
northern climate, that more than one ploughing can fuccefsfully 
be beftowed. Before this is given, it is advantageous to crofs- 
harrow the land, which levels the drills, and permits the plough- 
ing procefs to be executed with precifion. Almoft, in every cale, 
tlie ridges fhould be gathered up, fo as the furrows may be well 
cleared out, and the plants preferved from injury during the in- 
clement winter feafon. Clover land fhould be neatly ploughed 
and well laid over, fo as the roots of the grafles may be buried 
and deftroyed ; for it frequently happens, that crops of wheat, 
after clover and rye-grafs, are greatly injured by inattention to the 
ploughing procefs. In fhort, fowing wheat after clover may be 
confidered as the moft hazardous way in which that grain can be 
cultivated. ‘ 

" 
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3. On the Varieties of Seed. Wheat may be clafled under two prin- 
cipal divifions, though each of thefe admits of feveral fubdivifions. 
The firft is eompofed of all the varieties of red wheat ; but as fuch 
are now rarely fown in North Britain, being at leaft 15]. per cent. 
inferior in value to thofe which are generally cultivated, it is un- 
neceflary to fay any thing about them. The fecond divifion com- 
prehends the whole varieties of white wheat, which may again be 
arranged under two diftinct heads, namely, thick chaffed and thin 
chaffed. The thick chaffed varieties were formerly in greateft re- 
pute, as they generally yield the whiteft and fineft flour, and, in 
dry feafons, are not inferior in produce to the other; but fince 
1799, when the difeafe called mildew raged fo extenfively, and 
to which they are conftitutionally predifpofed, they have gradually 
been going out of fafhion, at leaft in North Britain; and for two 
years paft, a field of thick chaffed wheat has been a rara avis in 
any of the wheat diftriéts. Under thefe circumftances, it feems 
unneceffary to notice them more particularly. 

The thin chaffed wheats are a hardy clafs, and feldom mildew- 
ed, unlefs the weather is particularly inimical during the ftages of 
bloffoming, filling, and pening, though fome of them are rather 
better qualified to refift that deftru€tive diforder than others. In 
1799, few thin chaffed wheats were ferioufly injured; and in- 
ftances were not wanting to fhew, that an acre of them, as to 
value, exceeded an acre of thick chaffed wheat, quantity and qua- 
lity confidered, not lefs than sol. per cent. Since that time, 
therefore, their culture has rapidly increafed ; and to this circum- 
ftance may, in a great meafure, be attributed the high charaéter 
which Scotch wheat now bears in London market. A nomencla- 
ture of thin chaffed wheats might be ufeful ; but, at prefent, any 
thing of that nature is an impoflible tafk ; becaufe, even with agri- 
culturifts, their names are altogether arbitrary. It is fufficient to 
fay, that the beft variety now known, is one fele€ted and reared 
by Mr William Hunter, farmer at Knows, in Eaft Lothian, which, 
for foundnefs of conftitution, and prolificnefs of produce, exceeds 
any other with which the writer is acquainted. Perhaps the pret- 
tieft fample is not hence afforded; but millers and bakers are now 
fatisfied, thit the whiteft and faireft wheats externally are not 
thofe which are moft produétive of the perfect article. It has 
been often noticed, that this wheat preferves a green healthy af- 
pe&t during the coldeft weather, when other varieties aflume 
a fickly and jaundiced hue. The refiftance which it fhews to 
the effeé&ts of inclement weather, perhaps proceeds from the 
ftrength of its roots, though the effect may be eafier defcribed 
than the caufe accounted for. 


4. On 
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4- On Seed Work. Sowing in the broadcaft way may be faid to be 
the univerfal mode in North Britain; for the trifling deviations 
from it can hardly be received as an exception. Upon well pre- 
neg lands, if the feed is diftributed equally, it can hardly be 
own too thin; perhaps two bufhels per acre are fufficient; for 
the heavieft crops at autumn are rarely thofe which fhewed the 
moft vigorous appearance through the winter months. Bean ftub- 
bles require more feed than fummer fallows; becaufe the rough- 
nefs of their furface prevents fuch an equal diftribution; and clo- 
ver leas ought to be ftill thicker fown than bean ftubbles. Thin 
fowing in {pring ought not to be praétifed, otherwife the crop will 
be late, and imperfectly ripened. No more harrowing fhould be 
given to fields that have been fallowed than what is neceflary to 
cover the feed, and level the furface fufliciently. Ground which is 
to lye in a broke down ftate through the winter, fuffers feverely 
when an exceffive harrowing is given, efpecially if incumbent on 
a clofe bottom; though, as to the quantum neceffary, none can 
give an opinion, except thofe who are perfonally prefent. 


5. On Pickling Seed. This procefs is intlifpenfably neceffary on 
every foil; otherwife fmut, to a greater or lefs extent, will, in 
nine cafes out of ten, Se haat Although almoft every prac- 


tical farmer is agreed as to the neceflity of pickling, yet they are 
not fo unanimous as to the modus operandi of the procefs, and the 
article which is beft calculated to anfwer the intended purpofe. 
Stale urine may be confidered as the fafeft and fareft pickle ; and 
where it can be obtained in a fufficient quantity, is commonly re- 
Jorted to. The mode of ufing it does not however feem to be 
agreed upon ; for, while one party contends that the grain ought 
to be fteeped in the urine, another party confiders it as fufficient 
to {prinkle the urine upon it. Some, again, are advocates for a 
pickle made of falt and water, fufficiently ftrong to buoy up an egg, 
in which the grain is to be thoroughly fteeped : But whatever dit- 
ference of opinion there may be as to the kind of pickle that ought 
to be ufed, and the mode of ufing it, all admit the utility of mix- 
ing the wetted feed with hot lime frefh flacked ; and this, in one 
point of view, is abfolutely neceflary, fo as the feed may be equal- 
ly diftributed. It may be remarked, that experience juftifies the 
utility of all thefe modes, provided they are attentively carried into 
execution. There is fome danger from the firft; for, if the feed 
fteeped in urine is not immediately fown, it will infallibly lofe its 
vegetative powers. The fecond, viz. {prinkling the utine on the 
feed, feems to be the iafeft, if performed by an attentive hand; 
whilft the laft may do equally well, if fuch a quantity of falt is 
incorporated with the water, as to render it of fufficient nee 
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It may alfo be remarked, that this laft mode is oftener accom- 
panied with fmut, no doubt owing to a deficiency of ftrength im 
the pickle ; whereas a fingle head is rarely difcovered when urine 
has been ufed. 


6. On Harve/t Management. It is advantageous to cut wheat before 
it is fully ripe ; but in afcertaining the proper ftate, it is, necefla 
to difcriminate betwixt the ripenefs of the ftraw and thle Fipencts 
of the grain; for, in fome feafons, the ftraw dies upwards, under 
which circumftance, a field, to the eye, may appear to be com- 
pletely fit for the fickle, when in reality the grain is imperfeétly 
confolidated, and perhaps not much removed from a milky ftate. 
Though it is obvious that, under fuch circumftances, no further 
benefit can be conveyed from the root, and that nourifhment is 
withheld the moment that the roots die; yet it does not follow, that 
grain fo circumftanced fhould be immediately cut, becaufe, after 
that operation is performed, it is in a great meafure neceflarily de- 
prived of every benefit from the fun and air, both of which have 
greater influence in bringing it to maturity, fo long as it remains 
on foot, than when cut down, whether laid on the ground, or 
bundled up in fheaves. The ftate of the weather at the time alfo 
deferves notice; for, wlien it is moift, or even variable, every 
kind of grain, when cut prematurely, is more expofed to damage 
than when completely ripened. All thefe things will be ftudied 
by the good hufbandman ; and he will alfo take into confideration 
the dangers which may follow, were he to permit his wheat crop 
to remain uncut till completely ripened. The danger from wind 
will not'be loft fight of, efpecially if the feafon of equinox ap- 
proaches; even the quantity dropped in the field, and in the ftack- 
yatd, when wheat is over ripe, is an obje& of confideration. 
‘faking all thefe things into view, it feems prudent and expedient 
to have wheat cut before it is fully ripe, as lefs damage will be fuf- 
tained from aéting in this way than by following a contrary condu&t. 

If the weather is dry, and the ‘ftraw clean, wheat may be 
earted to the ftack-yard in a few days; indeed, if quite ripe, it 
may be ftacked immedmtely from the fickle, efpecially if it is 
not meant for early thrafhing. So long, however, as any moift- 
ttre remains in the ftraw, the field will be found to be the beft 
ftack-yard ; and where grafs or trampery of any kind is mixed 
with the crop, patience muft be exerted till fuch is decayed and 
dried, left heating be occafioned ; which, independent of the lofs, 
is to the farmer a molt difgraceful affair. 


7. On Thrafbing Wheat. Before thrafhing machines were intro~ 
duced, the tafk of feparating wheat from the ftraw was moft 
arduous. 
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arduous and difficult. The expence was not inconfiderable, 
whilft the feverity of the labour almoft exceeded the power of 
the ftrongeft man, efpecially in unfavourable feafons, when the 
grain adhered pertinacioufly to the ear, and could not, without 
difficulty, be completely loofened and removed. In fuch feafons, 
expence was the {malleft confideration which influenced the huf- 
bandman; it was the quantity of grain unavoidably loft which occus 
pied his attention; and, as it appeared difficult to And out a remedy, 
moft péople confidered it as an evil which could no more be avoid- 
ed than dirty thoes by a perfon walking on a wet road. In fhort, 
the Jofs was great in almoft every cafe, but greater with wheat 
than any other grain. Every thing of this nature, however, 
may Pe pewter now that thrafhing machines are introduced, 

rovided the feeder is careful, and proportions the quantity on 
the board to the ftrength of the impelling power. Wheat, in 
fact, is now the cleaneft thrafhed grain, becaufe the length of 
the ftraw allows it to be properly beat out before it pafles the 
machine, which fometimes is not thé cafe with fhort oats and 
barley. If horfes are ufed as the impelling power, thin feeding 
is neceflary, otherwife the animals may be injured; but where 
wind or water is employed, the bufinefs of thrafhing is executed 
{peedily, completely, and economically. 


Thus we have ftated our fentiments concerning the culture 
and management of this valuable grain; and traft that, in fome 
degree, the moft proper foils for growing it in perfection, and 
the feveral procefles of preparation, are fatisfaétorily explained. 
The cultivation of wheat is every year on the increafe, and no 
branch of hufbandry deferves to be inveftigated with more fedu- 
lity and precifion. This increafed cultivation has gone forward 
in f{pite of obftinate and antiquated prejudices, in defiance of 
decifions of our law courts, and in oppofition to the fentiments 
of landed proprietors, who, a few years ago, miftakenly fup- 
pofed that their refpeCtive properties would be deteriorated, nay, 
even ruined, were wheat allowed to be fgwn to a greater extent 
than confiftent with the practice of former times. No truth, 
however, is more certain, than that wheat does not injure the 
foil, if good management is exercifed; and, without good ma- 
nagement, the farmer will rarely derive much advantage from 
increafing the breadth of his wheat land. He muft fallow ex- 

*tenfively, in the firft inftance, and deal largely in green crops 
before he can fuccefsfully cultivate wheat on a large fcale ; and it 
is the intereft of proprietors to hold out every encouragement for 
increafing the growth of this grain, for no other fyftem is fo 
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well calculated for increafing their rents, and promoting agricul- 
tural profperity. 
D. 


TO THE CONDUCTOR OF THE FARMER’S MAGAZINE. 


Botanical Key to the Letters of 8. L. on the Qualities of Soils proper 
for rearing Sheep. 
Sir, 

I agree with your correfpondent M. S. (p. 428. of your laft 
Vol.) in confidering it neteffary for fuch farmers as wifh to con- 
vey their ideas to the public, to be acquainted with the botanical 
names of common plants ; becaufe the Englith language being de- 
fective in names for even the native graffes that cover our {oils, 
we are under the neceffity of ufing the Latin nomenclature of 
Linnzus, in order to be generally underftood. 

Almoft every diftrit in Great Britain has different provincial 
names to pafture plants. Hence it is not wonderful, that the 
names given by S. L. fhould not be underftood by M.S. To 
fupply that defeé in the intelligent papers of S. L. I thall here; 
to the beft of my knowledge, furnifh Linnzan names to the plants 
mentioned by him. 

A.S. 
Deer Hair — — Scirpus cafpitofus. 
Ling, more generally called 

Moficrops, or Bog-cotton 


; Eriophorum vaginatum. 


White Bent -- — . Nardus frida. 
Fly-Bent _— _ Aira cerulea. 
Stool-Bent, or Wire-Bent Juncus /quarrofus. 
Common Heather, or Heath Erica vulgaris. 
Bell-Heather — ~ Erica cinerea. 


TO THE CONDUCTOR OF THE FARMER’S MAGAZINE. 


On the difference betwixt Englifh and Scotch Corn Mea/ures. 
Sir, 


As the relative viClual meafures of England and Scotland are 
not generally underftood, I fubjoin a note thereof, which may be 
inferted in your Magazine. 

A quarter of wheat, or a quarter of peas, are about 3 per cent. 
lefs than two bolls of our wheat or peas Linlithgow meafure ; 
and a quarter of barley or of oats are nearly equal to 1+ bolls of 
our barley or oats Linlithgow meafure. Yours, &c. LM 
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Review oF AGRICULTURAL PUBLICATIONS. 


A Treatifeon Leafes ; Explaining the Nature and Effeé? of the Con- 
tract of Leafe, and the Legal Rights enjoyed by the Parties. Seo 
cond Edition, Enlarged. By Robert Bell, LeCturer on Convey- 
ancing, appointed by the Society of Writers to the Signet. 
8vo. Conttable & Co. Edimburgh. 1805. 


In a former article (vol. 4. p. 323.) the firft edition of this 
ufeful work was noticed; and we feel much fatisfa€tion that 
a fecond edition has been fo foon called for, efpecially as op- 
portunity was thereby afforded for enlarging and improving 
it confiderably. Few fubjeéts are indeed of greater importance 
to agriculturifts than thofe here treated upon, becaufe the ad- 
vancement of rural profperity in every country, almoft abfolute- 
ly depends on the degree of fecurity afforded to cultivators; and 
though the legal fyitem of Scotland cannot be confidered as hof- 
tile to that clafs, yet, on a perufal of this work, inftances may 
be found, fufficient to prove, that property invefted in cultivat- 
ing the foil is more imperfeétly fecured than that devoted to trade 
and manufacture. 

From fome excellent prefatory remarks, we are led to believe 
that Mr Bell is not infenfible of the defe&ts of our legal fyftem, 
as it applies to the occupiers of land. He fays, 

* The relative fituation of landlord and tenant, has undergone a very 
material change. Anciently,. the leafe was more an agreement for mu- 
tual protection and defence, than an agricultural contra& ; its principat 
ufe was to exprefs the confent of the proprietor, that the tenant fhould 
have pofleffion of his land: and inflead of a mutual deed binding on 
both parties, it was a mere grant to the tenant, whofe acceptance was 
never doubted. —The tenant of thofe days had no capital to employ ; 
the trifling improvements he was able to make were infufficient to give 
impprtance to his rights ; and, in thefe circumftances, it is no matter 
of furprife, that the difpofal or alienation of his night to poflefs the land 
fhould have been denied to him. 

* Very different is the modern contra& of leafe. The tenant, bring- 
ing with him capital, fkill, and induftry, concerts with the proprietor 
a plan of operations from which is to arife a profit, the fubje& of fair 
divifion betwixt them, in proportion to the contributions of each. The 
intereft of the tenant, under {uch an arrangement, is very different from 
that of the tenatit under the old leafe ; and found policy concurs with 
individual juflice in fecuring to him the rights, and powers, and privi- 
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leges for which he ftipulates, as well as ia holding him bound to fulfil 
the engagements which he undertakes.’ Pref. p. v. vi. 

Thefe fentiments are highly liberal, and fhew that Mr Bell 
has fornied a correct opinion concerning the great change whicli 
latterly has taken place amongft agriculturilts. Though right 
and wrong, abftractedly confidered, muft always remain the fanie 
things in every age; yet, undoubtedly, as the leading points of 
connexion between proprietors and tenants are now materially 
altered, the connexion itfelf ought to be regulated upon differ- 
ent principles than thofe formerly aéted upon, becaufe the rela- 
tive fituation of the parties is greatly changed. In former times 
the occupier was ignorant, and knew little more of the world 
than was to be difcovered within the limits of his own barony 
or parifh; he was poor, hence unable to make improvements of 
any kind; and had he even been able, the flavith attachment to 
ancient ufages and cuftoms, which then influenced practical agri- 
culturifts, would have effectually prevented him from ftepping 
ott of the beaten path. In fine, the agriculturift, at the period 
alluded to, was incapable of doing more than barely tilling and 
fowing the ground; arid, even in thefe arts, poverty of itock, 
and debility of implements, often rendered the practice defec- 
tive; whereas, at this day, the great body of cultivators are 
well educated, hence poffeffed of minds difpofed to gain infor- 
mation from every quarter; they are provided with fufficient ca- 
pital ftock, hence capable of going through with the moft ardu- 
ous and extenfive undertakings. ‘Che practice of the art (phi- 
lofophers will not allow us to call it a fcience) is likewife con- 
ducted upon principles oppofite to thofe which guided our fore- 
fathers ; therefore, to judge or determine agricultural queftions 
in our law Courts, according to the rules and decifions eftablith- 
ed by them, is an anomaly of a moft mifchievous tendency. Had 
practice remained ftationary, precedents, with fome juftice, 
might have been reforted to; but, under exifting circumitances, 
fuch a reference is manifeftly abfurd. ‘To borrow the words of 
a Correfpondent in a former Number, fuch decifions are as in- 
applicable to the prefent ftate of hutbandry, as the ftatutes of 
King James VI. againit collly claithing, are to the fafhions of the 
age in which we live. 

The jultice of thefe remarks is in fome meafure fupported by 
the fentiments of Mr Bell; for; p. 6. of the Preface, he. de- 
clares, that ‘ many of the decifions, by which the legal rights 
arifing from the leafe have been eftablifhed, were pronounced 
under impreflions fo different from thofe of the prefent day, that 
they ean fcarcely be expected to quadrate with the mature of the 
modern contraét.’ ‘his obfervation is correct, and meets with 
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our fulle({t approbation ; but, if old decifions do not quadrate 
with the contraét under which land is new poffefled, much lefs 
will they bear upon any branch of aétual practice, though daily 
founded upon in onr law Courts. Some of thefe fhall after- 
wards be more particularly noticed : in the mean time, we can- 
not avoid exprefling fome furprife that Mr Bell fhould have fo 
often quoted thefe old decifions, when treating upon the differ- 
ent fubjeéts which come under his confideration. As for our 
part, we freely own that none preeeding the middle of Jaft cen- 
tury, we mean thofe which relate to pra€tice, deferve more re- 
gard than the refolutions of a bench of drunken porters. 

Having oftered thefe preliminary remarks, it is time to examine 
the different fubjedts treated of in this valuable publicatien. 

‘The Firlt Chapter treats of the ancient flate of the leafe. Mr 
Belt, in this place, endeavours, we think unfuccefsfully, to refute 
the hypothefis of Lord Kaimes, who fuppofed the hufbandman to 
have been originally a flave, and afterwards gradually emancipated, 
till at latt he obtained a leate for years. An inquiry of this nature, 
however, is more curious than ufeful. In faét, the leafe has pro- 
greflively aflumed its prefent fhape, and will conttantly change its 
features according to the difpofition and ingenuity of conveyancers. 
That charters, on which fafine followed, were granted at one pe- 
riod inftead of leafes is admitted by Mr Bell; but, without found- 
ing any thing on this admiffion, it may fafely be acknowledged, 
that no deed whatever was capable of refifting a feudal baron who 
conceived enmity againit a tenant, and wifhed to turn him out of 
his poflefion. Even the celebrated aét of 1449, by fome confidered 
as the Magna Charta of Scotifh tenants, furnifhed {mall fecurity 
to thofe in whofe favour it was pafled for more than a century 
afterwards. ‘This a&t fufficiently difplays the light in which oc- 
cupiers of land were viewed at the time it was paffed. They feem 
to have been confidered as a part of farm ftock, removeable with- 
out ceremony, when the property was fold, juft like horfes and 
cattle at the conclufion of a leafe. Perhaps every proprietor ftock- 
ed his own property with people in thofe doleful pee and allow- 
ed none but faithful retainers to refide within his bounds. ‘The 
{word of juftice was then but feebly wielded. Stri€tly fpeaking, 
every baron was jufticiary within his own territories. Between 
individuals he might a€t impartially; but what redrefs could any 
man expeét who had the culprit for his judge? In faét, the ftate 
of the Lowland diftri€ts, three centuries ago, was not fuperior to 
that of the Highlands before the rebellion in 1745. None durft 
pretend to refide on the territories of a baron or chieftain, in either 
cafe, who refifted his will; and fecurity was only gained by o- 
beying every command, no matter whether lawful or a 
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The firft fef&tion of Chap. II. contains much information well 
digefted, concerning the leafe which will be fupported under the 
aft 1449. ‘This at, by the interpretation of our judges, extends 
to lands, houles, mills, fithings, coalleries, or whatever is fundo 
annexum 3 and though exprefsly pafled for the Safe ty and favour 
of the poor people eho labour the ground, yet, m the way in 
which it is adminiftered, neither fafety nor favour is, in many 
cafes, obtained. We allude to the diflinétion affumed (for the 
at itfelf makes none) betwixt the grantor or his heirs, and fingu- 
lar fucceflors, whether onerous or gratuitous, where leafes of long 
endurance have been granted. This fubjeét lately occupied the 
attention of our refpedtable friends, the Eddlettone Club ; though, 
without noticing the ingenious arguments ufed by them, or the de- 
cifions quoted by Mr Bell, we fhall offer our opinion on the nak- 
ed queftion, of what fecurity a tenant fhould receive from a leafe 
properly executed? By properly executed, we mean when the 
bargain previoufly made by the parties has been regularly and for- 
mally reduced to writing, and put upon a paper containing a 
ftamp of the value directed for fuch deeds by the laws of the 
country. We lay the act :449 afide, and confider the fubjec 
ftripped of all adventitious and collateral circumftances. 

In the frf place, when a parcel of ground is fet by one man 
to another, for a given number of years, and for a ftipulated 
annual rent, it would appear that the leflee fteps immediately 
into the fhoes of the leffor, and that he ought to remain in them 
during the period for which the land has been fet to him; alfo that 
he is entitled to reap every advantage which the other could have 
reaped from the ground, unlefs reftricted by refervations and 
covenants exprefled ip the deed, which, of courfe, to a certain 
extent, prevent him from the full enjoyment of the property. 

ad/y, According to reafon and common fenfe, it would appear 
that no diftinétion ought to be made, whether a leafe thus muti- 
ally entered into and formally executed extends to ten, nineteen, 
fifty, or even an hundred years, providing the laws of the land do 
not reftrain the owner or propric tor from granting one of that en- 
durance. Here we allude to the at 1685 refpeéting entails, 
which indire@tly prevents leafes of long endurance from being le- 
gal; or, in other words, puts power into the hands of an indivi- 
dual, to reftrain his heirs from granting longer leafes than he, in 
his fuperior wildom, judged expedient. We fay, that, in every cafe, 
where no fuch legal rettraint exifts, the proprietor in poffeffion is 
entitled to grant leafes of any endurance he pleafes; and that the 
leflee and his heirs are entitled to hold and poffefs the premifes dur- 
ing the whole period of endurance, whoever afterwards becomes 
proprietor. If the proprietor in poffeflion can alienate the pro- 
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petty by felling it (and if not entailed or burthened by previous 
fettlements, no one can {top him); then, affuredly, he may tranf- 
fer it to another for a certain number of years, upon receiving an 
annual rent on that account. 

3dly, If proprietors have granted leafes of what is called long 
endurance (for long and fhort, as Mr Bell properly obferves, are 
only comparative terms), in what fhape is the intereft of a pur- 
chafer or fingular fucceflor affe€ted thereby, or what right can fuch 
have to infift afterwards in a procefs of remoyal againft a tenant fo 
circumftanced? If the purchafer or his agent had been pleafed to 
take the trouble, it was in their power to afcertain the duration of 
every exifting leafe, and to eftimate the value of the purchafe ac- 
cordingly ; and if they were not pleafed to take that trouble, does 
their negle&t produce a reafon for compenfating them at the coft 
of the occupier? Surely not; and yet the avowed principle of 
every fuch procefs muft be formed on this bafis. A fingular fuc- 
ceflor, who did not negleét to make the neceflary inquiries con- 
cerning the nature and duration of leafes exifting upon a property 
purchafed by him, is not in a worfe fituation than the regular heirs 
of him who granted the leafes; and yet it would appear, that a 
diftin€tion is made by the fages of the law, not warranted by 
the principles of juftice and equity, nor fupported by analogous 


inftances in their decifions concerning other branches of property. 
Here we are reminded of an anecdote well known in a certain 
diftri&. One morning in harvelt-time, after a heavy gale of wind, 
a tenant, whofe fteading was near a high hill, or /aw, found a 
great number of peafe {heaves blown on his land from an adjoining 
farm, and | yoked his carts and drove the whole to his 


ftack-yard. For this he was called before the proprietor of the 
barony, who interrogated him how he got the faid peafe fheaves ; 
* Pleafe your honour,’ replied the tenant, * I got them as your 
honour got your eflate, by a /wirl of the law.’ Surely, whena 
fingular fucceflor reduces a leafe for no better reafon than becaufe 
it is of long endurance, the concluding part of the tenant’s reply ’ 
is very applicable. 

‘Thus we haye given our opinion on the naked queftion; and, 
notwithftanding our law courts feem hitherto to have thought dif- 
ferently, we concur with Mr Bell when he fays, p. 48, ‘ Were 
the queftion to occur, the Court might find it a very difficult 
thing to give effe& to a leafe for nineteen years, and refufe effec 
to a leafe of any greater precife period of endurance.’ In fact, 
a declaratory law of the Legiflature feems abfolutely neceflary to 
fet the queftion at reft, otherwife tenants cannot be fufliciently 
fecured. 

The Third Chapter furnifhes much ufcful matter, particularly 
concerning the deftination of the leafe. ‘To every farmer, who has 
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more fons than one, it is a material point to know, what right he 
has to name an heir; and though we are afraid that the laws of 
the country, in this refpeét, are ftill too much influenced by an 
old feudal bias, yet thofe fo, circumftanced mutt derive benefit 
from the decifions condefcended on by Mr Bell, efpecially as they 
are of modern date. 

‘ The tenant’s power to name an heir.—This is a queftion of confi- 
derable importance to the tenant ; for, where a leafe is given to the te- 
nant and to his heirs, and the leafe, at the fame time, contains an ex- 
clufion of affignees and fubtenants, the tenant, if, under this form of 
deftination, he has no power of naming an heir, may find himfelf very 
unpleafantly fituated. For inftance, his eldeft fon has gone into fome 
other line of life, he knows nothing of farming, and his capital is o- 
therwife.employed ; while a younger fon has been bred up with him- 
felf, and underftands farming, and the management of that particular 
farm. Can any thing be more unjuft, or more hurtful to all concerned, 
than to prevent this tenant from difpofing of his leafe tothe fon molt ca- 
pable of turning it to advantage ; while the eldeft fon is forced to give 
up his profeffion, to withdraw his ttock from the bufinefs in which he 
has been engaged, and to employ it in farming, of which he is igno- 
rant?) The confequence naturally will be, to ruin both of thefe fons: 
To ruin the eldeft, by inducing him to engage in a bufinefs of which 
he knows nothing: To ruin the other, by depriving him of an efta- 
blifhment in that line for which his education has fitted him. Or, can 
it be for the advantage of any of the parties, that the tenant should be 
bound to divide the right of a fucceflion amongit half a dozen of heirs- 
portioners? Nothing, certainly, can be more abfurd than all this; 
and yet the reftri€tion has been very naturally introduced. 

* In judging of the tenant’s intereft in a leafe, though the fame con- 
fiderations do not now exift which were of old taken into view, they, 
no doubt, have given acertain bias to the opinions on this point; and 
there are ftill confiderations which may be allowed to affect the landlord, 
and to induce him to prefer one tenant to another. One tenant may 
— {kill or capital fufficient to make it a defirable object to the land- 
ord to retain him as his tenant, while another may be of fo quarrel- 
fome a difpofition as to render it equally an objeét with the landlord to 
keep him out of the pofleffion; and accordingly, the right under 
which a leafe has been given, has been held to contain the condi- 
tions of the tenant’s poffeflion ; and poffeffion to any greater extent, or 
in any other fhape than what has been allowed by the terms of the 
leafe, has been refufed to be given. This conftru€tion is founded in 
the nature of the leafe; and therefore we fhall not be furprifed that 
there has been a decifion of the Court, finding, that where a tenant 
was prohibited from afligning or fubfetting, he could not appoint a per- 
fon to fucceed him in the form of an aflignation: November 2oth, 
1798, Lord Minto againft Deuchar. 

¢ This queftion has fince been under very full difcuffion in the cafe 
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of Colonel Cunningham v. Grieve, decided in the Court of Seffion, 
March 8th, 1803. 

‘ William Grieve obtained, (18th January, 1759) a Jeafe of the lands 
of Barlaugh, to him and his heirs, fecluding affignees and fubtenants. 
The endurance was for thirty-eight years, and for the lifetime of Wil- 
liam Grieve, or of his heir or heirs, who fhould, at the end of the 
leafe of thirty-eight years, have fucceeded to, and be in poffeffion of 
the lands. William Grieve (2d September, 1790) made a fettlement, 
difinheriting his eldeft fon ; and having died a year before the expira- 
tion of the thirty-eight years, his fecond fon took the poffeffiov, and 
paid his rent, without challenge, to Colonel Cunningham, to whom 
the lands now belonged. His poffeffion and payment continued after 
the expiration of the thirty-eight years ; but, at laft, an aétion of re- 
moving was brought. Lord Armadale decerned in the removing, re- 
terving to Adam Grieve, the heir at law of the father, to claim pof- 
feffion of the farm. The Court adhered to this judgment; and, on a 
fecond petition, a hearing in prefence was ordered. After this very 
full difcuffion, the Court (though much divided) adhered finally to the 
Lord Ordinary’s judgment. . 

* In the Houfe of Lords, an appeal having been taken on the part of 
Wm. Grieve the fecond fon, the cafe was thought fit to be remitted to 
the Court of Seffion, for further confideration, 

* In the interval between the decifion of this cafe of Cunningham’s 
in the Court of Seffion, and the order of the Honfe of Lords, another 
cafe occurred, in which it was attempted to raife a diftin¢tion in favour 
of the perfon named by the tenant, on the ground of the word executors 
ufed in the deftination of the leafe. The leafe was, like Grieve’s, for 38 
years, and the lifetime of the tenant, if then in life; or if dead, for the 
lifetime of his neareft heir or executor then in poffeffion of the farm, and 
it bore the fame exclufions. The tenant dying during the leafe, bis 
fon and heir made a general difpofition in favour of his mother, convey- 
ing exprefsly to her the leafe, and conflituting her the general difponce 
and executor :—he alfo died, and fhe entered to poflefion. Ait was faid 
on the Bench, that executors are, in the eye of the law, only heredes 
fia, not nati, But the Court in general, thought this introdudtion of 
the word executors, was unfkilful, ignorant, and unauthorized, and that 
no real difference could be diftinguifhed between this cafe and Gricve’s ; 
and, accordingly, the Court decided againft the tenant, 6th June 1804. 

«A petition againft this judgement was prefented at the time of the 
remit in Cunningham’s cafe, and, in the view of that further difcuflion, 
ordered to be anfwered. The two cafes fland over to be decided at the 
fame time. 

* I may be allowed to obferve, that were the judgemcnt in thefe cafes 
to be finally confirmed, the principle, however applicable it may be to 
queftions betwixt the landlord and tenant, does not apply to queitions 
amongft the heirs of the tenant. The regulation is intended for the 
landlord alone, and is jus tertii to the heirs ; they are not entitled to 
; found 
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found on it: of this we have an inftance, Hay v. Wood, December 8. 
1801. How the judgement may ultimately ftand, it is not eafy to fay: 
the exclufion of affignees and fubtenants is meant to fecure the fkill and 
capital of the tenant in labouring the farm, and is clearly intended for 
the fole benefit of the landlord; it may be faid to be the condition under 
which the tenant holds, and he muft fubmit to its confequences. But 
this effe& being given to the claufe, neither juitice nor expedience feems 
to require more ;—it is not a claufe in favour of the heir of the tenant— 
it is not meant to reftri& the tenant’s power of regulating his fucceffion 
—the landlord, in fecuring the poffeffion of the tenant during the cur- 
rency of the leafe, or during his life, never meant to do more, and cannot 
be underftood as having created an entail in favour of the heirs at law of 
the tenant; neither can it be prefumed that the tenant had any intention 
of bringing himfelf under a reftri@tion to thefe heirs: —Why then fhould 
this claufe be fo conttrued as to produce this effeét; and, contrary to 
the intention of the parties, contrary to the common rules of law, (which 
allow a freedom of difpofal of property at the death of the proprietor), 
and contrary to expediency, fhould a tenant fo fituated be prevented 
from exercifing the right of a proprictor over his property? A dif- 
tinG@tion betwixt thofe conveyances, which are meant to denude the te- 
fant, and to introduce a ttranger into the pofleffion during the lifetime 
of the tenant, and thofe which are meant to take place only after the 
death of the tenant, would do juftice to all parties. It is this ground 
which has been ftrongly urged on one fide, in the opinions which have 
been delivered in the Court of Seffion. But it is unneceffary to fay any 
thing on a fubjeé& that muft fo very foon receive a final judgement, that 
will regulate in future the power of the tenant to name an heir, where 
the leafe excludes aflignees. 

* This, like every other queftion which can arife on a deed that is 
daily renewed, in place of being left to be decided by arguments drawa 
from the nature of the leafe, or the expediency of the meafure, ought to 
be precifely fixed by the parties entering into a leafe. The tenant 
ought to look forward to the poffible contingencies of the period of en- 
durance, and provide accordingly ; nor is the power which the cir- 
cumftances of the tenant’s fituation may render it proper for him to 
poffefs, in cafe of his dying during the currency of the leafe, a power 
which ought to be denied to him, even where there is a itri@ exclufion 
of affignees and fubtenants, 

* Another confequence arifing from this mode of expreffing the leafe, 
and excluding affignees and {ubtenants, and not lefs embarraffing than 
the former, may occur where the tenant has no with to difpoffefs the 
heir at law; but where the heir at law, at the death of the tenant, is an 
infant unable to take the management of the farm.—lIs it to be con- 
ceived that the law, out of favour to the heir, hall give him (even where 
he has been omitted), the benefit of the leafe for the period of its en- 
durance, and yet prohibit him, where he has an exprefs right, from 
making ufe of it in the manner moft for his advantage? Or fhall he be 
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bound to the landlord, and at the fame time deprived of the meang 
which may enable him to perform thefe obligations? This appears moft 
unjuft; but what are the infant children of the tenantto do? They may 
employ a manager; but who is to overfee this manager? And if he is 
under no controul, were it not more for the intereft of the heir to refign 
the leafe at once? In general this would be the moft prudent meafure; 
hence, on the death of a tenant leaving an infant heir, the leafe would 
be returned to the landlord, or it would go into the hands of a managers 
and involve the affairs of the minor in inextricable confufion. 

‘ If, to avoid the dangers of fuch a management, the friends of the 
heir were to propofe a permanent management during the pupillarity of 
the heir, by which the leafe fhould be put into the hands of a man ca- 
pable of condudting the bufinefs of the farm, and who fhould, in place 
of accounting for the produce, become bound to pay a fixed annual 
profit to the heir, until the heir himfelf were able to take the manage- 
ment ; here, again, the terms of the leafe would be brought in oppofi- 
tion to the plan. It cannot be done by an affignation, neither can it . 
be done by a fub-leafe, for thefe are exprefsly prohibited ; and even the 
power of appointing a permanent manager feems to be queftionable, and 
is a point on which the Court hav® hefitated. Nay, it would rather 
appear, as far as the cafe has hitherto been judged of, that, in the opie 
nion of the Court, a permanent management is not effectual againft the 
landlord. In the cafe of Boyd againft Alexander, the leafe excluded 
affignees and fubtenants. The tenant died, leaving an infant family ; 
and the friends entered into an agreement (one of them being named 
factor loco tutoris) with a farmer for 13 years, or till the heir’s coming 
of age, to relieve the family of all the preftations of the leafe, to give 
them houfe-room, potato-land, &c. and to pay a confiderable furplus 
rent ; and the agreement had received effeét for fome years, when it 
was at lait challenged by the mother of the children, who had obtained 
herfelf appointed fa¢tor loco tutoris on the refignation of the former 
factor ; and although the Court, in decerning to remove, proceeded 
principally on grounds not conneéted with the prefent fubje€t, much 
weight was given to an alleged difapprobation on the part of the land- 
lord, 2gth June 1802. 

‘ It will probably happen, that the importance of agriculture, the ex- 
tent of the capital employed, and the degree of information requifite in 
the tenant, will in time be found to entitle this ufeful clafs of men ta 
greater privileges than they at prefeut enjoy. But certainly a tenant, 
who has agreed to give up all power of afligning or fubfetting, would 
ftill be greatly awanting to himfelf and to his children, fhould he not 
fipulate a power of naming an heir, and of appointing managers during 
the minority of thofe who may fucceed to him. Thefe are powers 
which, in duty to himfelf, a tenant ought not to give up, and which, 
in found policy, the landlord ought not to refufe.’? pp. 132—151. 

It would be fuperfluous to enlarge upon this quettion, fee- 
ing it is fo ably and judicioufly illuftrated by Mr Bell. Indeed 
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it would be premature were we to ftate our fentiments, fince 
the cafes quoted are not finally decided. But one thing cannot 
be overlooked, namely, the infatiable defire which influences 
many proprietors to retain their tenants in feudal bondage, not- 
withftanding that a complete manumiflion therefrom is abfolute- 
ly neceffary for the encouragement of improvements. If the 
{tate of fociety, if the welfare of the country, if the profperity 
of agriculture fhall be difregarded (and furely thefe circum- 
ftances are difregarded, when a tenant is neither fecured againft 
fingular fucceflors, nor allowed to nominate an heir to his leafe 
from amongft. his own children), and if law fhall be difpenfed 
to cultivators according to the ufages and cuftoms of former 
times, when their ftate and condition was altogether different, 
then, to be fure, we are not yet arrived at fuch a perfect ftage 
of polity as many people fanguinely believe. A paflage from 
: that judicious and well informed writer Adam Smith, is not in- 
applicable to the fubjeéts before us, and with it we fhall con- 
clude this article. ‘ The proprietors of land were anciently the 
legiflators of every part of Europe. The laws relating to Jand, 
therefore, were all calculated for what they fuppofed the intereft 
of the proprietor. It wae for his intereft, they had imagined, 
that no leafe granted by any of his predeceffors fhould hinder 
him from enjoying, during a long term of years, the full value 
of his land. Avarice and injuflice are always fhortighted, and 
they did not forefee how much this regulation muft obftruét im- 
provement, and thereby hurt, in the long-run, the real intereft 
of the landlord.’ 

N. 


(To be continued. ) 


A Treatife on the Origin, Qualitie:, and Cultivation of Mofs-Earth, 
By William Aiton, Writer in Strathaven. pp. £78. 8vo. 
Sold by Conftable & Co. Edinburgh, 1805. 


THoUvUGH in a dedication to the Highland Society, the author 
befpeaks allowance, on account of his want of the advantages 
of a liberal education, yet he would, neverthelefs, appear to have 
remedied this difadvantage, in a good meafure, by induftry and 
application. His performance difcovers an acquaintance with 
claffical antiquities, as well as with thofe of his own country. 
He appears a man of confiderable refearch and obfervation. His 
flender knowledge of the principles of chemiftry (which he him- 
felf regrets), is an obvious difadvantage to any one who would 
with to treat of a fubje&t of this kind with accuracy. We doubt 
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not, however, but that his rough obfervations and remarks may 
be of confiderable ufe to the practical farmer; and we heartily 
concur with him, in wifhing that his work may excite a fpirit 
of mofs.culture among the moorland lairds and farmers of Avon- 
dale. ‘The author’s manner of treating his fubje& appears to 
us fufficiently diffufe ; he feems to have fallen into the common 
error of authors, who with to exhauft the fubjeét they have un- 
dertaken ; and who put down, in their books, all that they well 
know, and all that they imperfe@ly know. 

Having ftated this general charaéter of the work, we proceed 
to lay before our readers a fhort account of its contents. 

In a fpirited Introdudtion, the author calls the attention of the 
public to the fubje&t of mofs. He confiders about a fixth part 
of (what might be) productive land, through Scotland, as covered, 
at prefent, by this intruder, as he defigns it:—which, till fome 
method is followed, of converting it to fome ufeful purpofe, 
muft remain, not only fteril in irfelf, but the caufe of fterility, 
all around; both from its quality of retaining moifture, as the 
fource of continued cold and damp from evaporation, and alfo 
from its quality of retaining cold; by which, or equivalent modes 
of expreflion, the author would feem to confider co/d, not as the 
mere privation of heat, but as a pofitive quality. 

Taking it for granted, in the mean time, from thefe confidera- 
tions of its nature, that mofs has poifoned and depraved our 
climate; the author proceeds to fhow, from Cefar and Tacitus, 
and the Auguftine hiftorians, that, in ancient times, the climate 
of Great Britain was reputed milder than that of Gaul (that is, 
modern France); and, indeed, among the Romans, the rigour of 
a Gallic winter was proverbial ;—that the country was prolific in 
molt forts of fruit trees; that even the culture of the vine was 
not confidered as unfuitable, as appears by a permiflion craved 
from and granted by the Emperor Probus, in the year 278, to 
plant vines and to make wine. The ancient fuperiority of the 
climate he endeavours alfo to eftablifh, from the huge fize of 
trees found under mofles, where (as will after appear) they had 
grown, under expofures and in altitudes above the fea, where 
no tfees can at prefent be raifed; and that trees of the very 
Jargeft fize were common to Britain, he further confirms by the 
fact, that, when Archimedes, 2000 years ago, conftructed, at 
Syracufe, a fhip of extraordinary largenefs, a tree of fize fufhi- 
cient for the maft could not be found upon the fhores of the 
Mediterranean, but had to be commiflioned from Great Britain. 

_The ancient fuperiority of the climate of Scotland, in particular, 
the author confiders as evinced, by the allocation, in charters to 
religious 
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religious houfes, of rents in wheat, over farms now utterly unfit 
for the culture of that grain. * 

To eftablith this favourite pofition, the author, we are afraid, 
has recourfe to evidence of ftill more ambiguous defcription ; 
fuch as, the greater quantity of cattle kept upon commons, than 
what thefe lands, under different maxims of management, are 
now found capable of fupporting; the noted faét, of our an- 
ceftors going ftark naked, like the prefent inhabitants of the 
frozen climate of Terra del Fuego. We fuppofe, alfo, the author 
would not, zow, have quoted the authority of Offian’s Poems, 
for the ftate of the climate, or for any other matter of fact. 

After this introdu@tion, the author lays down the plan of his 
work; which is, to treat of mofs, 1ft, as to its origin; 2d, its 
qualities ; 3d, its ufes. 

The author feems moft at home in the firft part of his plan. 
This part connects itfelf with his Introduction. 

In the Introduction, he had profumed, from probable confider- 
ations of the nature of mofs foil, that moffes depraved the climate 4 
and that fuch depravation had in fat enfued to this climate, he 
had endeavoured to eftablith, in evincing its ancient fuperiority. 
The origin of this difference muft be fought for, in confidering 
the circumflances which differenced the ancient from the modern 
ftate of the country: The moft ftriking difference is, that, for- 
merly, it was covered with wood, and that now it is cleared of 
its forefts: Now, all moffes are found incumbent upon over- 
turned forefts of trees: Hence the origin of mofs from felled 
forefts; and the fubfequent depravation of climate which has 
taken place. } 

In the firft part of the Effay, then, our author proceeds to 
eftablith, ftill more firmly, this theory of the origin of the mofs. 
And, firft of all, he endeavours to invalidate fuch theories as de- 
duce its origin from other caufes; in conformity to the maxims 
of difputation laid down by Mat, in Prior’s Alma. 

* And ftill your knowledge will increafe, 
As you make other people’s lefs. 
In arms and f{cience ’tis the fame ; 
Our rival’s hurts create our fame. 
At Fanbert’s if difputes arife 
Among the champions for the prize; 


To 


* We do not confider this argument as perfeétly conclufive. Wheat 
might be allocated, as a value, where it did not grow, jult as money is 
allocated, where there are no mines. The Court of Seffion allocate 


victual ftipends on muir farms, where the plough could not be ufed, 
but to difadvantage.—Rey. 
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To prove, who gave the fairer butt, 
Joho thews the chalk on Robert’s coat. 
So, for the honour of your book, 
It tells, where other folks miltook : 
And, as their notions you confound, 

_ _ Thofe you invent get farther ground. ’ 

He firft combats the opinion, (generally prevalent, he obferves; 
in his part of the country); * that mofles are the depofitions of 
the waters of the general deluge.’ This opinion he endeavours 
to confute, both with wit, and with argument. His wit, we 
confider, as merely arifing to fportive levity; his arguments are, 
however, of more confideration._ 

Whilft Roman, Phoenician, Celtic, and Saxon remains of an- 
tiquity (of which a variety of inftances are. ftated), frequently 
prefent themfelves, lying upon the fubfoil, under moffes ; not 4 
veftige can be found of any thing that can be afcribed to the an- 
tediluvian period, 

Had the large trees (which, he afferts, are invariably found un- 
der every deep peat-mofs) been torn up by the roots, or brokeri 
over, by the agitation of the waters at the deluge, and been after- 
wards depofited as the waters fubfided, they muft neceffarily 
have exhibited an appearance very different from what is invaria- 
bly prefented in fact. They mutt have been found with the 
roots attached to them, (a circumftance hardly occurring, ex- 
cepting in fuch ftunted thrubs, as may well have been fup- 
pofed to have grown upon the mofs, after it had begun to col- 
let, and to have been eafily torn up by the roots, from fo loofe a 
foil, by the winds, correfponding to their general fituation in the 
middle of the mof/s)—Or they muft have been found broken over ; 
all different kinds huddled together, probably lying in heaps, and 
depofited indifferently as to kinds, upon every {pecies of {fubfoil ; 
nor correfponding roots found faft in the fubfoil contiguous to the 
proftrate boles. Whereas, on the contrary, they are, almoft uni- 
verfally, found, bearing the marks of the ax or of fire; the trees, 
under one mofs, all of the fame defcription, and appropriate to 
the fubfoil, as oak upon clay, and fir upon fand, &c. Moreover; 
had they been whelmed up, at orice, and protected from the in- 
fluence of the atmofphere, amidit the depofitions of the waters ; 
they would have been found in an equal {tate of prefervation or 
decay throughout all their parts: inftead of the appearance gene- 
rally exhibited, of their having futfered the decompofition of pu- 
trefcence, to a confiderable depth, on the upper part; whilit the 
under fide, even its bark, is found in a ftate of prefervation ; 
an appearance which marks the gradual protection from the at- 
mofphere, afforded by the gradual accumulation of the mofse 
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Our author proceeds to controvert the opinion afcribed to Dr 
James Anderfon, * that mofs is a plant /ui generis ; which, like 
the hairs and nails of the human body, continues conf{tantly to 
fpring from the root, whilft it becomes dead at the top; fo that 
it is quick mo/s at the bottom, but dead mo/s at the furface, to the 
depth of from 6 inches to 2 feet :’"—An opinion which, notwith- 
ftanding all the ingenuity with which Dr Anderfon fupported it, 
js, with apparent good reafon, rejected as whimfical, unfup- 
ported by fact, and contrary to the analogy of vegetable ma~- 
ture. 

In the Introduction, and in courfe of confuting, in the firf 
place, the oppofite fyftems of others, (a mode of arrangement of 
the fubje& which we do not much admire), he anticipates, in a 
great meafure, (as was unavoidable in fuch a mode of arrange- 
ment), his own theory, as will already have appeared in our re- 
view ; which is, that ‘ mofs originates under a certain tempera- 
ture of cold *, from the fucceflive growth and decay of aquatic 
plants, in water ftagnated over felled woods.’ 

In this theory he is, partly, fupported by the late Dr John 
Walker ; with this difference, that our author fells his fore/ts in 
their prime, whilft the Doétor overturns his by natural decays 
through the affiftance of a little wind, when they have become 
incapable of refiftance. In conformity with this theory, the Doc- 
tor obferves that the trees are generally in a ftate of decay, having 
loft the bark, and lying with their heads averted from the airth of 
the moft prevailing winds. But our author afferts, that the Doc- 
tor’s obfervations mutt have been made through the mere medium 
ef theory, and not of expericince, as the fact is the reverfe of his 
obfervation ; the trees not exhibiting decay, but vigour; not ex- 
hibiting marks of being broken over, or torn up by the roots, but 
of having fuffered by the ax or faw; nor lying in a diredlion 
which might be given by prevailing winds, but lying in every di- 
rection indifcriminately. He doubts, alfo, whether trees gradu- 
ally decayed would not, from their previous. nearer approach te 
putrefeence, have produced mould inftead of peat-mofs. 

In farther confirmation of his theory, he proceeds to thew, 
that, in fact, the country formerly abounded with wood; and, 
further, that this wood was, at various times, cut down in 
large quantities, and left where it was felled. In this part 
of the fubject much acquaintance with antient learning, and 
likewife with the antiquities of this country, is difplayed.. The 

authority 
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* He obferves, that no mofs is to be found witiiu 35 degrees of the 

Equator, or at any rate within the Tropics. Under the heat of fuch 

climates, putrefaction is completed, and dead vegetables fall iste mould. 
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authority of the Roman writers is quoted to prove, that Britain was 
antiently much overgrown with wood. It is defigned by them as 
horrida fylvis, toughened with wood. ‘The foreft of Anderida was 
100 miles long by 30 in breadth; and the Sylva Caledonia is re- 
prefented as of mach latger extent. 

Thefe extenfive forefts afforded faftnefles for the retreat of the 
inhabitants, into which the Roman legions could not penetrate ; 
and it was neceflary to cut them down, in order to accomplith the 
entire fubjugation of the country. Some particular accounts 
remain of this clearing of the woods; and, without doubt, the 
fame policy might lead frequently to the fame meafutes, in many 
inftances of which no recotd is preferved. The Emperor Severus 
employed, according to Herodtan, not only the whole Romar 
legions, and foreign auxiliaries, then in Britain, upon this work, 
but alfo the fubjugated natives; and, in this occupation of fatigue, 
according to Dion Caffius, he loft 50,000 of his idldiers, without 
ever having faced the enemy: 

Nor was the felling of the forefts confined to the Romans, 
According to Eveling, (in his difcourfe on foreft trees), John, 
Duke of Lancalter, fet to work, at one time, 24,000 axes, in 
clearing the woods of Scotland. According to Fordun, King Ro- 
bert Bruce, in his expedition againft Cummm Earl of Buchan, 
cut down fome forefis near Inverary. ‘Tradition alfo retains the 
memory of feveral woods cut down or burnt, in the tiotth of Scot- 
land, by the Danes. 

How recently any of thefe forefts may have been cut down, 
does not appear upon record. ‘The foreft of Selkirk, compre- 
hending that county, and running through that of Peebles and 
the upper parts of Clydefdale and Ayrthire, appears from record 
to have been in exiitence in the 12th century. It feems proba- 
ble, that much wood might be cleared in the contentions of Bruce 
and Baliol, and the invafion of Edward of England; and that 
what efcaped the ravages of war, might be cut down in the mea- 
fures adopted for the extirpation of the wolf. In numberlefs 
diltrits, where wood was known to exift, and which are now 
abundant in mofles, and in many others abounding in moffes, but 
where the memory of their having been covered with wood is 
loft, the names of places are taken from wood or bark, (which 
our author confiders as of the fame fignification), or of Shaw, 
which he fays is the Celtic word for wood, or of Calder, which 
he fays, in that language, fignifics oak-woed. 

Doétor Anderfon is taxed of a fault, (too common to theorifts), 
of rejecting faéts which refufe to comply with theory, in almoft 
totally denying the exiftence of any wood at all under moffes ; 
and particularly under the mofs of Kincardine on the “ae 
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where the Doétor afferts, that they are not to be found in the 
proportion of above a tree or two to the acre. Here our author 
contradicts the Doétor’s ftatement, upon the authority of his own 
perfonal furvey of that mofs in April 1804, when he faw it afcer- 
tained, that the trees found under that mofs are at the rate of not 
fewer than 1000 trees of different fizes per acre. From the fta- 
tiftical accounts, too, the Doctor’s averments feem univerfally 
contradicted. 

Upon the whole, we confider our author’s theory of the origin 
of mofs, as by no means dettitute of probability ; and could have 
wifhed he had been more verfant in chemiftry, to have enabled 
him to give us a little more infight into the modus operandi in this 

rocefs of nature. It may alfo be confidered as unfortunate, that 
he has produced no {tated obfervation of the actual formation of 
mofs from overturned wood. We have obferved a faét fomewhere 
ftated, of wood overturned by wind, within the memory of thofe 
alive, which in no very long period of time was covered up by 
mofs; and are inclined to believe that it is to be found in the 
periodical publication, called the Bee. 

Our author rejects, as unneceflary for agricultural purpofes, 
and not very material in difcufling the natural hiftory of mofs, 
the multifarious divifions of mofs by Doétor Walker, into the 
gramineous peat, heather peat, inch peat, confumed peat, and wa- 
ter-borne peat. He confiders it as fufficient, to diftinguifh mofs in- 
to two kinds, viz. Flow or deep mofs, in flats or hollows, the 
origin of which he afcribes entirely to felled foretis 5 dent mofs, 
covered with better herbage, lying upon declivities, furnifhing the 
moft folid, compact and blackeit peat for fucl, but no wood 
found in it, and never exceeding eighteen or twenty inches in 
depth : the origin of this mofs, our author thinks, muft either 
directly be afcribed to the fall of wood of that ftumtcd growth 
fuited to fuch expofed fituations, and which, from the declivity, 
could not fo much ftagnate the water, as to be covered by aqua- 
tics; before it was decompofed by the influence of the atmofphere ; 
or indirectly, as originating from that chill and moift temperature 
of the air, produced from deep wood-mofles in the vicinity, which 
occafions the growth of thofe aquatics upon the foil, whofe fuc- 
ceflive growth and decay produces the faid bent-mo/s 

We have dwelt the longer on this firit divifion of the fubjects 
confidering it as the moft curiou:, and as treated with contiuers 
able learning and ingenuity. 

We cannot fay fo much in regard to the treatment of his other 
two divifions. 
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In regard to the qualities of mofs, Mr Aiton’s unacquaintance 
with chemiftry reduces him to the neceffity of referring his reader 
to Doétor Walker’s analyfis of peat, in his prize effay, which 
he tranfcribes ; and from which it appears that mofs effentially 
confifts of the conftituent principles of putrid vegetables, 

As to his third divifion, the u/fes of mofs, there is nothing 
ftriking in the mode of treating it; though it may be very ufeful 
to thofe to whom it is addreffed. In regard to the cultivation of 
mofs foil, his general principle is to lay it dry, but not over dry. 
For this purpofe, the draining furrows (excepting the main re- 
ceiving drains} muft be fhallow, and the crowns of the ridges 
mutt be raifed very little, although a little. An interefting ac- 
count is given of the cultivation of a very deep flow-mofs, near 
the village of Strathaven, begun fo early as 1750, and continued 
fuccefsfully down to the prefent time. Its extent is about 200 
acres; the whole has been rented, within the memory of men 
now living, at half a crown; and it will now let at the rate of 
from 21. to 3]. per acre. But our bounds will not admit of ex- 
tracts. It would appear that mofs middings, after the mode of 
Lord Meadowbank, have been known in the author’s neighbour- 
hood thirty years ago. Something of the fame kind may have 
been, we think, practifed ; but we fufpe& always in fuch ac- 
counts a little of difricfal vanity. We doubt much, if ever a mofs 
midden was at that time formed, with exaé attention to propor- 
tion of materials; as to fcientific principles, they are entirely 
out of the queftion. 

In America, the comparative coldnefs of the climate, in re- 
fpeét to Europe, under the fame parallels of latitude, is attri- 
buted to the covering of the wood, the tops of which intercept 
the rays of the fun, and prevent them from warming the earth : 
(See Dr Robertfon’s Hiltory of America.) It is curious to ob- 
ferve, in Scotland (if we may credit the fact), the fame deterio- 
ration of climate produced, from the extirpation of the wood 
through the production of mofs-foil. 
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AGRICULTURAL INTELLIGENCE. 


Oor accounts from the different diftri€ts of the ifland all a- 
gree in two particulars, nawely, that rent and labour have of 
late increafed moft enormoufly in value; and many of our cor- 
refpondents feem rather at a lofs to account for fuch a material 
alteration in thefe two important branches of rural economy. 
Indeed, the rife which latterly has taken place is not to be ac- 
counted for on ordinary principles ; for the fources, from which 
it may be fuppofed to flow, feem rather to have dried up. Al- 
moft every one of the produttions of the foil have fallen in price 
within the laft fix months; therefore, rent and labour, which 
muft be paid for by the fale of thefe productions, might have 
been expected to take rather a retrograde than a forward courfe: 
The fubje€t, to be fure, is an abftrufe one, and fcarcely to be 
inveftigated with precifion ; but a few loofe and itregular {pe- 
culations thereon cannot be difagreeable to our readers. 

In the firf place, the increafed profperity of the country for 
a number of years back occafioned, with a few exceptions, every 
farm, notwithitanding its being high taken at the time, even- 
tually to turn out an equitable bargain. This refult has led ma- 
ny perfons to imagine, that fimilar circumftances will continue 
to happen as have already happened : hence, offers for land have 
been fhaped in fuch a way, as if the profperity of the country 
were to continue always in a progreffive {tate, without holding 
in view either the value of produce at the time, or laying any 
ftrefs on the amount of bygone averages. This we prefume to 
be a fair ftatememt, though it muft ftrike every one that thofe 
guided by impreffions fuch as thofe defcribed, are running a 
rifk equal to what they would have been expofed to had they 
embarked in the moft hazardous lottery concerns We do not 
mean to fay, that the profperity of the country will be dimi- 
nifhed. We hope it will not, and ardently wifh that improve- 
ment may continue to fpread with increafed velocity. ‘There is 
aturn, however, in human affairs, which is at all times to be 
dreaded, efpecially after a long period of fuccefs: ‘The immenfe 
public burdens levied on the manufaéturers and agriculturifts 
of Britain are not calculated to put off that evil day, which, 
fooner or later, has been the lot of moft nations; and though it 
has hitherto been warded off with fingular adroitnefs, (as a per- 
fon in good health ftands many blafis, which would overcome 
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ene in a debilitated ftate), yet at one time or other, fuch a crifts 
may befal us. ‘The pitcher goes often tothe well, but is broken 
at Jatt. 

In the fecond place, the flourifhing ftate of agriculture, and 
the increafed value of produce fince 1795, have thrown much 
capital ftock into the hands of thofe who were concerned: 
hence, a fpirit of {peculation has feized upon many perfons, and 
difpofed them to adventure upon a wider field, without being 
guided by the hke prudential confiderations, as, under different 
circumftances, would have dire€ted them. We by no means 
blame fuch perfons for wifhing to extend the circle of their ope- 
rations; may, are rather difpofed to think, that hitherto the 
field, upon which agriculturifis have acted, has been more li- 
mited than neceflary. ‘Lhis defire of extenfion, however, has 
undoubtedly ferved to increafe the fum of land rent above its 
real value ; and, in that light only, it is mentioned. 

In the third place, the increafed fize of farms has moft affu- 
redly contributed to augment the rate of rent; becaufe the num- 
ber of competitors are conftantly increafing, whilft the objeéts 
for which they contend are as regularly diminifhing. The mar- 
ket value of any article whatever is regulated entirely by the de- 
mand which appears for it. If the fellers exceed the buyers in 
number, then the article muft inevitably fall in price ; and the 
dire&t contrary will happen under different circumftances. Juft 
in this way has the increafed and increafing fize of farms con- 
tributed to increafe the value of Jand. ‘The candidates on every 
vacancy are numerous ; each one bids upon another ; and fo mae 
ny are conftantly left unfupplied, as juttifies us in believing that 
the demand will not flacken, fo long as the profperity of the 
country remains undiminifhed. 

Thus we have thrown out a few loofe and unconnected 
thoughts on a fubjeét which feems to have puzzled many of our 
correfpondents. Whether we are right or not in them all, is 
a matter of inferior importance, though we are difpofed to be- 
lieve, that, in moft of them, the mark is not far miffed. It de- 
ferves to be noticed, that the value of land has increafed more 
in Scotland than in England ; and that, even in the latter coun- 
try, the rife has been greater in the northern than in the fouthern 
counties. Shall we attribute the greater rife in Scotland to a more 
favourable rural fyftem which prevails there, and through which 
the tenantry are allowed to exercife greater {cope and difcretion 
than is beftowed upon their fouthern brethren? or fhall we fup- 
pofe it proceeds from the rural fyftem of the one being altoge- 
ther unconnected with the political burdens which bow down 
and opprefs that of the other? Both, perhaps, have = 
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feéts; though the greater rife in the northern counties of Eng- 
land muft be entirely owing to the political evils which we have 
alluded to, being there more lighly felt than in the fouthern and 
more early improved counties. 

As to the rife in labour, we unqueftionably think it muft 
be placed to account of the increafed profperity of the country, 
which calls for the employment of a greater number of hands 
than, under different circumftances, would have been neceflary. 
This rife few farmers have much caufe to complain of ; becaufe, 
beyond all difpute, it occafions an increafed demand for the fe- 
Veral articles of rural produce, as was ingenioufly fhewn in the 
firft number of laft volume, by our worthy and much lamented 
correfpondent Pol-Géconomicus. At the fame time, it cannot 
efcape notice, that the number of unproductive hands prefent- 
ly kept in Britain contribute to this rife; becaufe fuch, to 
every intent and purpofe, are withdrawn from rural labour, un- 
lefs on extraordinery occafions, fuch as harveft-work and the 
like. No doubt, were fuch a number of foldiers and failors re- 
gularly employed, the fcale of labour would, in a few years, 
aflume a more ftationary appearance; for the population or 
number of people in every country, will always be equal to the 
extent of employment that is therein to be got, provided the 
quantity of food neceflary for fupporting them is to be found 
within its bounds. 


The weather, during the current quarter, has been very 
changeable. November furnifhed excellent weather, fomething 
like that of April; but December and January have rarely fhewn 
two days alike ; froft and frefh, ftorms and calms, having alter- 
nately prevailed. Wheat-feed was finifhed under moft aufpici- 
ous circumftances, and field labour of every kind executed with 
‘fingular fuccefs. Should the fpring feafon be genial and favour- 
able, the hufbandman was feldom better prepared for undertak- 
ing its labours; and, even fhould it prove wet and backward, 
the ground, from being almoft in every initance dry turned over, 
will be enabled to ftand the harrowing procefs with lefs rifk and 
danger than otherwife could have happened. 

Corn markets have declined confiderably fince the date of our 
laft publication, though for fome weeks paft they have been to- 
lerably fteady. If any opinion could be hazarded on fuch a 
verfatile fubje&, it might be, that wheat and oats will rather 
advance in price than be depreciated, and that the prices of bar- 
ley and beans will either remain ftationary, or defcend fomething 
lower. The early ftoppage of the diftilleries occafions us to 
think that barley will not be an article of advance ; and as for 
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beans, it is now fufficiently afcertained, that they are a crop fu- 
perior to what was expected. 

The butcher market does not afford much room for obferva- 
tion, little change having taken place therein during the quarter. 
Tt is fuppofed by many people, that turnips do not ftand the 
fame eating as might have been expected from their bulk, pro- 
bably owing to the fevere mildew which befel them in autumn. 
Be this as it may, we apprehend that the greateft lofs will be 
felt in the {pring months, in cafe a fevere froft fet in, when it 
may be feared a general rot will take place on all the crops 
that were mildewed. Hitherto the weather has been favourable 
to the confumption of this valuable root, and to the feeding of 
the ftock thereupon fupported, though it is fufpeéted the returns 
will, in few cafes, be equal to thofe of many preceding years. 

The Effay which gained the prize offered by the Publithers 
of this Work, for the beft Account of the Culture of Wheat, will be 
found p. 71. & feqq. of this Number. We neglected to mention in 
our laft, when announcing a medal of ten guineas value, or that 
fum in money, obligingly offered by Sir George S. Mackenzie 
of Coul, Bart., for the beft Effay concerning the Encouragement 
which ought to be given to a South-country Farmer who fettles 
in the Highlands, that the door will be kept open for fuch effays 
till the 1oth April next, when judgement will be pronounced. 
Though Sir George is pleafed to continue the ConpucTor as 
judge of the refpective merits of fuch effays as fhall be tranfmit- 
ted, a mark of his efteem which calls for the greateft acknow- 
ledgements, yet it is proper to ftate, that the opinion of fome 
other gentlemen, eminently qualified for judging concerning 
fuch matters, will be taken im afcertaining the merits of the fe- 
veral eflayifts. This is meant to be done, fo as eyery idea of 
partiality may be avoided ; and it is mentioned here, fo as com- 
petitors may reft fatisfied that juftice will be exercifed when their 
papers come under examination. Jan. 27. 


Be ee 
, EXTRACTS FROM PRIVATE CORRESPONDENCE, 
SCOTLAND. 
Invernefs-foire Quarterly Report. 

Tre grain crops of this diftri& turn out fully as productive as wae 
expected, though the quality is inferior to that of laft year’s growth. 
"There will be a fufficient quantity for our own confumption, befides 
fome oats for exportation to the fouthern diftri&ts. Prefent prices are, 
30s. for Wheat, 25s. for Barley, and 15s. for Oats. Oat-meal is 22s, 


to 24s. per boll of nine ftones, Barley ditto 18s. per boll of 10 ftones, 
both 
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both 174 lib. avoirdupois ; and Hay 1od. per ftone of 22 lib. Winter. 
ploughing is well advanced, though we have had greater falls of rain 
during the laft month than for the twelve preceding ones. 

Turnips have not hitherto fuffered from froft ; and the butcher mar- 
ket is well fupplied with excellent beef at 5d. to 6d. per lib. The 
grafs mutton is by no means good, and none of the turnip-fed fheep 
are as yet flaughtered. The wet weather has injured the fheep flocks 
confiderably ; and many of them are in a worfe condition than ufual at 
this feafon. 

The excavation of the Caledonian Canal goes on brifkly; but no- 
thing is juft now doing at the locks. Above 40,00cl. has already been 
expended. In the month of Oétober laft, the value of lands taken for 
the canal, at the eaft end of Lochnefs, was fettled by Juries, except 
thofe of two gentlemen who accepted the offers made them: the 
prices were from 151. to 157]. 10s. per acre. ‘The Juries likewife de- 
termined the proportion of damages to be given to tenants, which 
is deducted from their rents; and a compenfation is given for houfes 
and fences, where fuch were occupied or injured.——— Fan. 15. 


Banffshire Quarterly Report. 


Tue operations of this quarter have been carried on under very fa- 
vourable circumftances,—a tra&t of mild weather continuing through the 
autumn, that even exceeded the moft fanguine expectations. Vegeta- 
tion received little check till a late period of the feafen; and cattle 
were maintained without doors beyond the ordinary time of houfing ; 
of courfe, little grain was thrafhed; but, from trials now made; oats 
are found to yield well, where early ripening took place; but where 
that procefs was retarded, both oats and barley are very defective ; and as 
a confiderable proportion of the crop will be of this defcription, produce 
muft be found, upon the whole, to be below an average. Prefent prices 
will by no means pay the expence of raifing ; and it muft appear ftrange 
in other diftri€ts, that no money has been received for grain in this 
county, for crop 1805, at the prefent date, but by farmers who are un- 
der the neceffity of felling at thefe very low prices: Oats, 11d. per 
ftone, or 13s. 6d. per boll; Barley, 1s. per ftoue, anda trifle more if 
it exceeds 18 ftones; ‘Oat-meal, in retail, 13d. per peck of 8 lib. 
Dutch. Some wheat fold early in the feafon at 30s.; but, at pre- 
fent, there is little fale at any price. This ftatement does not corre- 
{pond with the high price of labour and fand-rent. Some farms re- 
cently fet at 30s. and 35s. per acre, twelve miles from any town, and 
a confiderable proportion thereof outficld; a diftin&tion well known 
yet in the county : but how this can be fupported, remains as yet a fe- 
cret. The favourable feafon induced many farmers to lay down an un- 
ufual extent in wheat ; but however advantageous this may ultimately 
prove, it is rather hazardous in fuch a climate as this, and where a great 
proportion of the land is of poor quality. An extenfive cultivation of 
this article, from the dung it requires, would interfere with the turnip 
hudbandry, which has been confiderably increafed within thefe few vears. 
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‘The management of this root is well underftood here, the drill fyftem be- 
ing now univerfally adopted ; and as cattle are the only fupport of the 
farmer at prefent, turnips muft neceffarily be one of the firft objets of his 
attention. Cattle are in fine thriving condition, there having been no 


froft as yet to affe& the turnip. Butcher-meat 6d. per lib., and not 
expected to be plentiful. Jan. 17. 


Wigtenfhire Quarterly Report. 


Tue favourable weather which we long enjoyed, proved beneficial to 
field-work, though very inconvenient to many, as it deprived the mills 
of water, the fupply in this narrow country being very precarious in 
moft fituations. Meal was become unufually fearce ; but the abundant 
crop of potatoes prevented this from being greatly complained of ; for 
whether or not it is owing to our near vicinity and frequent intercourfe 
with Ireland, this valuable efculent is ufed in greater quantity here, as 
an article of food, than in many other diftri€ts of Scotland. 

Our few wheat farmers are exceedingly pleafed with their feed-time ; 
and, till of late, the braird was uncommonly promifing. But, about 
a month ago, the weather underwent a complete alteration, and rains 
and winds have prevailed; particularly, a violent gale from the north- 
weft, which continued, though with unequal fury, from the evening of 
Thurfday the 4th current until the evening following, and occafioned 
much damage both on fea and land. Many trees were blown down, 
houfes unroofed, and barn-yards rendered defolate. 


Hitherto froft has {carcely interrupted the progrefs of the plough ; 
fo that ficld-work may be confidered as pretty well advanced.. Mean- 
while our grain markets are flat, and moderate prices only are ex- 
pected. A buthel of oats, weighing go lb., is fuppofed to be worth 


no more than 3s. The relative value of common and potato oat$ 
feems now to be determined by weight alone; and it is obferved by 
fome, that potato oats, of the prefent crop, have not attained the fame 
degree of comparative maturity that common oats have done, the latter 
having fuffered lefs than the former from the irregular temperature of 
the feafon. Bear has for fome time been a falling article; and few 
fales made of late ;—3s. 6d. per buthel is perhaps about the prefent 
rate, where the grain weighs not under 47 Ib. per bufhel. Wheat may 
be about 78. Potatoes are not worth thipping, being fold at the trifling 
price of 6d. per bufhel. The weight of a buthel of potatoes is under- 
ftood to be from 56 to Go lb. Notwithftanding of all this, land rent 
and wages continue upon the advance; and the competition for farms 
was never brifker. The moft experienced and judicious farmers are un- 
able to account for thefe things, and acknowledge that their calculations 
will no longer apply; but they good-naturedly recommend to adven- 
turers, now that no data can be difcovered, to truft to the growing 


profperity of the country, and clofe with proprietors at random ! !—— 
Fanuary 20. 


Letter 
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Letter from Upper Annandale, 21 ft F inuary. 


‘ Tue former part of this quarter was ex'remcly favourable to the 
hufbandman. The plough was much employed, and the weather very 
fuitable; fo that a great deal of land has been turned over, The inter- 
vals of hard froft were employed with advantage, in leading out manure 
from the farm yard, and in making up the neceflary compofts. The 
drought has proved unfriendly to the operations of irrigation, which 
have been put off to a later period than ordinary, and are now going on 
under feveral difadvantages : but this branch of hufbandry is not fuffi- 
ciently attended to in this diftri@ ; it prevailed much more extenfively, 
before the introdu€tion of lime as a manure ; but was then chiefly di- 
reGted towards grain, whereas it ought rather to have grafs for its ob- 
je@. The wheat does not appear very forward here; probably owiag 
to the drought in O&ober and November. 

¢ Cattle and fheep were in excellent order, when the late ftorms came 
on. The fnow covered all the hills, and was not only deep, but alfo 
plated or crufted with froft ; which effectually prevested the fheep from 
digging, and fent them down in thoufands to the vales. There was 
little to be obtained there ; indeed, except fome grounds that were co- 
vered with rou: h heath, it was only a morfel picked off broom, or other 
accidental bufhes, that they could find to fubfift upon, at the rate of a 
fhilling per fcore, every night. A more general removal from all the 
fheep farms, has feldom been known, In fuch a time, what a capital 
figure does a plentiful fupply of hay make ! 

* On the roth January current, being Friday, during the hurricane, 
the barometer ftood at 27,°, inches ; and was never feen fo low, in my 
recolleétion. [ noticed that it ftood at 2744ths, on Thurfday the 1oth 
and Friday 11th November 1893. The fnow began to melt at the 
breaking up of the late ftorm, in the vale, when the thermometer ftood 
at 33°; but the top of the highett mountains did not appear to undergo 
any thaw, till the thermometer had rifen to 34°; and when it fell, yef- 
terday, to 38°, new fhowers of {now appeared on Hartfell, and other 
mountains, 

‘ Cattle are generally in good order here. The rearing and manage- 
ment of thele ufeful animals is exceedingly improved within thefe ten or 
twelve years. Every perfon has fome turnips; and many of thema 
few potatoes alfo, for their cattle. Owing to the benefit derived from 
thefe roots, young cattle are now, generally, as large and good at the 
age of two years, as they ufed to be formerly at the age of three. 

* Markets for grain and meal have fallen. Barley is at 4s. 6d. per 
Winchefter bufhel, and oatmeal at 2s. 4d. per ftone, wheat at 7s, 
and a little above. The prices of fheep continue good; black ewes, 
deliverable May next, have been befpoke at from 218. to 25s. each; 
hay is at gd. and 10d. per ftone of 24 Ib., and looking up; labour 
of men, per day, 1s. and vidtuals; a cart of lime, the draught of 
ene horfe, cofts, at Moffat, 149.5 a cart of eoals 14s. ; a cart of peats 
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38.; a cart of old dung (exclufive of carriage) from 3s. to 5s; the daily 
labour of a horfe and cart is 5s. 

« A diflemper has appeared among many turnips, over a great extent of 
country, whatever fituation, foil, and manure they grew in. Many have 
a blacknefs at the heart, which increafes, and converts all into a foft pulp, 
excepting the rhind or outer bark. There may be one in a hundred in 
fome fields ; and in others, twice that proportion, Having run out of 
Swedith turnip feed this year, 1 applied to the fhops, and the refult is a dif- 
ferent and moft inferior turnip, that runs up quick to feed, and forms a 
poor root, refembling rape more than Swedifh turnip. Luckily | have feed 
of the true fpecies, obtained fome years ago from Mr Stewart of Hill- 
fide, and always producing, in every feafon, the true Swedith turnip. ’ 


The following Thoughts on the prefent Rate of Land Rent, are extraéted 
from a Letter fent us by a Farmer of great Experience. 


¢ The unlucky and unaccountable ftart which took place, O@ober 
1804, in the grain markets over all the ifland, feems to have occafioned 
a rife of land rent, which threatens ruin and mifery to every one who 
fhall embark at this time in agricultural concerns. 1 fay, unlucky; be- 
caufe the interim benefit thereby gained by many individuals, will not, 
in the moft diftant degree, compenfate the evils which have already fo!- 
lowed. The price of grain, for two years previous to the above period, 
had been much reduced ; and the ideas which many people formerly enter- 
tained, that the nominal value thereof would advance in direct proportion 
as that of money was depreciated, were, in a great meafure, viewed as 
vifionary, and not to be depended upon. Hence the proprietors of land 
were beginning to lower their expeCtations, and difpofed to receive offers 
on reafonable terms ; but the produ@tive 1804, and the immenfe advance 
on every article of rural produce, reftored former notions, banifhed 
every doubt and fear with regard to their truth, and caufed an inftant 
rife of rent, at leaft to the extent of 25 per cent., which was given 
with equal confidence as if prices had been infured or guaranteed. It 
is an eftablifhed maxim with me, that the price of grain never has been, 
nor never will be, regulated by the value of other articles ; and, would 
the bounds of a private letter fuffice for fuch a defcription, numerous rea- 
fons might be afligned in fupport of this maxim. Nor can J confider the 
produce of the laft four years as furnifhing proper data for calculating an 
aterage of years to come, notwithftanding the fuperior ftylein which culti- 
vation is generally executed. The feafons of late have been more than or- 
dinary favourable in this northern part of Britain, which is evidenced by 
the produce of the four paft years having more than doubled what I 
have more than once had upon this farm for four years running. Twelve 
bolls of wheat, in many inftances fixteen bolls per acre, have, of late, 
been obtained ; but can fuch prolific crops be taken into any fober cal- 
culation, or permanently depended on? And can the prices of the pre- 
ceding year, or even thofe of the prefent one, be aéted upon when aver- 
ages for a leafeof many years endurance are to be afcertained? I ae 
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they ought not ; and yet, it would appear, that many have trufted to 
fuch fallacious guides, and been led, like by a * will of the wifp,’ into 
myres and faftneffes, out of which they will with difficulty be extri- 
cated. 

‘ It alfo appears to me, that the increafed and increafing value of 
labour is altogether overlooked by our modern valuators, though fuch 
will ultimately cut deep into the amount of produce. ‘The money which 
I paid laft year to fervants, came within 3. of what my rent was when [ 
firft entered to this farm, nor is there the {malleft profpe& of any abate. 
ment under this head, nay, rather the dire&t contrary is certainly to be 
dreaded. The very public burdens which now lye on farmers, and which, 
till lately, they knew nothing about, are a kind of rent of themfelves, 
In fhort, how the profeffion can be fupported under the prefent itate of 
rent, labour, and taxes, is a problem which wifer heads than mine muit 
determine, ’ 


Berwickfire Quarterly Report. 


Tue weather during this quarter has, in general, been dry and mild 
ina very uncommon degree, November, which had more the appearance 
of the month of April than the afpeét it ufually wears, was fo dry 
throughout, that many people continued fowing wheat till the clofe of 
the month, fo that every patch of ground adapted for winter wheat has 
been got fown, and all harrowed in the bell order. Vegetation has, as 
yet, met with no material check ; early wheats and young clovers are 
looking well, and ploughing is in a forwardly ftate. 

The feveral grain crops are turning out nearly as eftimated in laft re- 
port. Good turnips have let about 61. and 61. 6s. per Englith acre ; 
they have hitherto ftood the winter without injury, and the ftock feed- 
ing on them is in a thriving ftate. 

Markets have experienced little variation fince the commencement of 
the quarter. Good Beef, in retail, has been 7d. and 74d. ; Mutton, 
6d. and 64d. per Ib. Dutch. At Berwick market, January 18th, 
prices were,— Wheat, 448, to 478.3; Barley, 228, to 253.3 and Oats, 
178. to 21s. per boll of fix bufhels, Day-labourers are getting 28. per 
day ; but there being a great demand for hands to make the new line 
of poft-road between Ayton and Berwick, an advance may be expected. 
On the 15th of November laft, the mercury in the barometer ftood at 
30.43 inches, and on the 1oth of January current, it ftood fo low as 
27-57 inches; extremes which never before occurred in the courfe of 
our obfervation. Fan, 23. 


Morayshire Quarterly Report. 

Tue harveft in this county was clofed under favourable circumftan- 
ces; and young wheats, notwithftanding the variable weather of the 
laft fix weeks, look uncommonly well, Contrary to general expeéta- 
tion, the Wheat of lait crop is of very tolerable quality, weighing 62 
t0 63 lb. per firlot, and felling for 25s. per boll; Barley is — in- 
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ferior, only weighing 17% ft. Dutch per boll, or 76 lib. avoirdupois per 
firlot, and felling at 218.; Oats are good, and find ready fale at 16s. 
per boll ;—all forts for money down, and prefently lofted or thipped 
off by the merchants. Heritors, and fuch farmers as have lofts, and 
agree to keep on their corn until March aud April, obtain, and are 
entitled to higher prices ; and there will be a confiderable quantity of 
grain, particularly oats, to {pare from Morayfhire during the enfuing 
{pring and fummer. The ftack-yards were never known to bulk better 
at this feafon ; and admitting that the produce fhould not exceed the 
ufual average, which, perhaps, it may not, the advantages refulting 
from the immenfe quantity of fodder are incalculable. Hay is plenty, 
fo are potatoes ; of both, fuch quantities were fcarcely ever colleGted in 
this county; but both, at prefent, are nearly unfaleable. 

‘Turnips in general are but a middling crop, and many fields are now 
offering to fhoot, owing to the long tra& of open weather which we 
have had. It is fortunate for the feeders of ftock, that both potatoes 
and hay can be eafily obtained to carry on their cattle until the grafs 
feafon fets in, or dealers from the fouthward come forward ; for here 
feeding to the butcher is totally out of the queftion. Our winter ftock 
confifts of two and three year old ftots ; and fuch a confiderable number 
of choice cattle will be found in this diftri€, laid in at prices, perhaps 
10 per cent. under laft year, as will render it an obje& to purchafers to 
vifit us. Land rent continues to advance, fo do fervants and tradef.- 
men’s wages. Our county roads, which have ever been bad, are now to 
undergo a thorough repair; the great poft road is to be made turnpike, 
the crofs ones continue to be fupported by a commutation of ftatute 
labour. His Grace the Duke of Gordon, with fome Gentlemen in the 
county, have bought the village of Burghead, where they are building 
an excellent harbour, centrical for the corn and other commerce of the 
county, and eminently ufeful, as a wind-bound ftation, for veffels going 
up the Moray Firth. It is believed they can reach that place when, 
with flrong gales of wefterly wind, even Cromarty Bay cannot be made, 

The Morayfhire wheat boll contains 88 Scotch pints, and is about 74 
per cent. better than four Winchefter bufhels. Barley and oats contain 
128 ditto ditto, and five firlots are 3 per cent. lefs than a Winchefter 
quarter. 23. Fan. 


' Aberdeenfbire Quarterly Report. 


Tue weather during this quarter has on the whole been excellent. 
Severe froft has not prevailed, nor ftorms of any kind, for a long dura- 
tion ; fo that it may with truth be declared, that field work of every 
defcription was rarely fo far advanced at this feafon, or fo perfeétly 
executed. Turnips, an important article in this diftri@, continued to 
grow till Martinmas; and will furnifh a full fupply of winter food for 
live ftock. Feeding of cattle has gone forward with {mall interruption; 
and prices given by the butchers have been from 8s. to 8s. 6d. per ftone 
Amiterdam, finking the offal. Sheep, from the moiftnefs of the fum- 
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mer, did not fatten well, and of courfe the market for them has hither- 
to been dull. Grain turns out, under the flail, better than was expected 
by the moft fanguine farmers; though fales have been flow, and at re- 
duced prices. A good many old oats remained in this county, and 
were bought up in the end of autumn at 1gs. and 20s. per boll ; but 
now, only 16s. to 18s. are given for the belt of this year’s produce, 
The ftack-yards, to the eye, are not much diminifhed ; and labour has 
varied little in value fince laft report. —23d Fanuary. 


Mid-Lothian Quarterly Report. 


Tue feafon for fowing wheat having continued good to the very 
laft, the hufbandman had an opportunity of getting every particle which 
he intended put into the ground in fine order; and the continued good 
weather allowed the young plants to come up freely before winter com- 
menced. 

Since about the middle of laft month the weather has been uni- 
formly changeable ; hardly two days‘ alike; fro has been generally 
accompanied with fnow, and frethnefs with rain; hitherto vegetation 
has met with little check; and fome of the firft fown wheats are thought 
rather forward. 

Grain of laft year’s growth may be deemed a fair average crop. . In 
fome inflances, common Oats are {mall in the kernel, but they give bet- 
ter at the mill than their appearance would indicate, which may be 
attributed to their being fo well ripened, and even hardened, on the foot, 
before reaping. Prices are certainly as low as even a fordid manufac. 
turer could well expect. 

The butcher markets are very full; indeed too much fo to afford a 
fair recompenfe to the turnip-feeder. To fteer clear of this glut, fome 
farmers are beftowing their turnips upon their wintering ftock of cattle, 
which probably is a more certain mode of ufing them.—23d Fanuary. 


Extrad of Letter from Rev. Mr Findlater. 


* I beg leave to ftate, that the workmen at La Mancha quarry were 
induced to try a fhot in a horizontal direétion. The fake, or bed of 
limeftone, was 22 inches thick ; the horizontal bore was entered a foot 
below the furface ; penetrated betwixt 12 or 13 inches; and had, in 
this length of bore, a decline of 2 inches, fo that the bottom of the 
hole was 14 inches below the furface. It was charged with betwixt 3 
or 4 inches of gunpowder; and the remainder of the hole poured full 
of fand, as formerly defcribed. The explofion fhattered the rock to the 
diftance of 4 feet inward, and 3 feet on each fide of the bore, to the 
whole ‘depth of the fake. I could not attend perfonally ; but this ac- 
count I had from Mr Hill, tutor in the family to whom I delegated 
the overfight of the procefs, who fince informed me, that the quarriers 
ufe indifcriminately the perpendicular and horizontal blafts, 

‘ It feems to me a happy invention ;—but it is amazing how flowly 
fuch improvements travel, It is an undoubted fact that, in a diftri&t of 
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Wales, through which too a public road paffes, inoculation for the 
{mall-pox had prevailed for time immemorial, even before Lady M. 
W. Montague wrote on that fubje&t, though the praétice had never 
found its way, till then, beyond the bounds of that diftrid. ” 


Extra@ of a Letter from the Diftrid of Carrick.—Fanuary 24th. 


* Trere is no part of the duty of your correfpondents that ia attend. 
ed with more difficulty, than to give you an accurate Agricultural Re. 
port ; there is certainly none that requires more caution and fidelity, in 
order not to miflead either the farmer or confumer. I look upon it, in 
fa&, as a matter of confcience, and confider myfelf as giving a judicial 
report. 

‘ This ought more efpecially to be the cafe, when there are any cir- 
cumftances that tend to induce a fufpicion that there may bea deficiency, 
either in quantity or quality of agricultural produce, becaufe in thefe 
cafes the public mind is apt to be alarmed, and unworthy prejudices and 
recriminations to be excited and propagated, betwixt two clafles of 
people who cannot fubfift without the mutaal aid of each other. Un- 
der a feeling of delicacy of this fort, I thall proceed to give you an 
account of this part of the county at the prefent time. 

* The weather, during the end of the laft, and the beginning of the 
prefent quarter, was uncommoaly fine, and for fuch a length of time as 
very feldom happens at that feafon of the year in this climate. It is 
fcarce poffible to fuppofe a finer wheat feed time. For more than a 
month paft, the weather has been in the oppofite extreme. » Rain and 
stormy winds have been almoft inceflant, with only a very few days of 
froft. The fears entertained refpeCting the laft crop would appear to 
have been but too well founded. What oats have hitherto been thrafh 
ed out do not appear to equal former years. The fame number of 
fheaves do not produce an equal quantity of grain; and the fame grain 
does not give the fame quantity of meal that it ufed to do. Little of 
the wheat of laft crop has yet been manufaétured ; and as for bear and 
barley, lefs of it is raifed than ufed to be, on account of the high malt 
duty. 

© The price of grain has been pretty uniform during the currency of 
this quarter, with a high probability of an advance. Wheat from jos. 
to 328. the boll, of 4 Winchefter bufhels; Oats 218. to 24s. the boll 
ef 8 bufhels; Bear from 35s. to 38s. do. Oat meal has been generally 
fold in retail, in the market of Ayr, at 2s. 8d. the ftove; and there 
has been no complaints hitherto of want of any of thefe articles, but, 
on the contrary, the market has been pretty regularly fupplied. The 
Carrick Farmer Society, which is compofed of a fet of refpeétable 
men, has of late adopted the patriotic refolution to eftablifh a corn 
market, which it is hoped will much contribute to the good of the 
community at large. Butcher meat is im plenty, and at fuch a price 
as ought to indemnify the feeder. Beef is from 1os. to 12s. the itone 
of 24 pounds. In the county town of Ayr, mutton is fomewhat low- 
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er. The chief advance is in horfes, which are in great demand, and at 
fuch extravagant price, as muft confiderably add to the farmer’s ex. 
pence. The wages of ploughmen are in proportion to their reputed a- 
bilities. In fome inftances they are faid to be as high as tol. for half 
year, with lodging and victuals. Maid fervants are from two guineas 
to 31. 108. for the fame period. With all this additional expence, and 
the accumulated and increafing expence of public burdens, the demand 
for farms is as great, if not greater, than ever, and at a very great 
advance of rent, which, it muft be acknowledged, is a fymptom ei- 
ther of the increafing profperity of the county, or of a fuperior mode 
of management ; and perhaps it may be confidered as the joint effect of 
both.’ 
Fifefbire Quarterly Report. 

Durinc a harveft remarkably favourable, crops of all kinds were 
got into the barn-yard in fine condition; and the different grains ap- 
pear, when thrafhed, to be in general of good quality. The market, 
however, for them has by no means been brifk, and has gradually fall- 
en fince harveft. At this date, beft barley is 20s. per boll ; beft wheat 
318.3 beft common oats 178. 6d. and 18s. ; potato ditto 19s. Linlith- 
gow meafure. Oat meal 18s. 4d. ; peas and barley meal nearly unfale- 
able, though at 13s. 4d., and of the fineft quality. Potatoes 5s. per 
boll, quality excellent ; but, as there is {mall demand, farmers are ob- 
liged to feed cattle with them. 

Owing to want of demand, even at the prices above quoted, a very 
large proportion of the crop remains on the farmer’s hand, which, add- 
ed to the great rife of rent, fervants’ wages, fmith and wright work, 
&e. &c., is tending to bring thofe, who took farms on the faith of high 
prices continuing, into very great embarraffment ; and without doubt 
many farms will again be very fpeedily in the market, produce bearing 
no juft proportion to the rent and expence of cultivation. For the 
good of the public, as well as that of the farmer, a ready fale and equal 
prices, without much fluCtuation, is greatly to be wifhed. 

The weather, fince harveft, has been favourable for ploughing, and 
in wheat feed time was excellent, which permitted much to be fowa. 
The young plants are thick and equal. Not much froft or fnow has 
yet prevailed ; but the new year fet in wet, and continues fo with high 
winds. The moft active farmers ftore a part of their turnip crop, fuf- 
ficient to laft during any probable ftorm to be expected ; and ia good 
weather cart from the field, in preference to ftoring a whole crop. The 
feafon has been fuch as not to injure the turnip, few or none being hurt 
by the froft. 

Manufaéturers have full employment, and there is no complaint of 
want of work in any clafs.—— Fan. 25. 


Angus Quarterly Report. 


‘Fu moderate weather, which concluded the harveft quarter, conti- 
nued 
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nued into winter, and gave the diligent farmer ample opportunity for 
carrying forward every operation neceffary and requifite for a new crop; 
of confequence, thefe operations are fo far advanced as will make the 
work of {pring a matter of eafy accomplifhment. Though wheat be 
ouly a fubficiary article, attended with confiderable coft, there has been 
a good deal of it fown in the county this feafon; fome of the firf 
fown rather luxuriant, the laft of fair promife. No froft till the firft of 
December, and none, fince, of fuch intenfity or continuance, as to injure 
any production of the field; the returns of it pretty frequent, but not 
above three days at a time. Turnip in a healthy ftate, provender of 
every kind plenty, and hay of moderate price. Cattle markets rather 
dull than cheap. Abundant fupplies of every kind of meat, about 6d. 
per lib., which would have been reckoned high not long ago; but 
cuftom and neceflity have a wonderful effe& in transforming and recon. 
ciling the public mind. Much accommodation is afforded to the whole 
county from thofe markets called Crofts, of which there are three every 
week during the winter, viz. at Brechin on Tuefday, Forfar on Wed- 
nefday, and Kirricmuir on Friday ; and particularly, at Forfar, there is a 
weekly fhew of cattle, more or lefs, till the ufual {pring markets open 
over the country. Farnusry 25. 


Letter from Glafgow, Fanuary 27th, 


¢ Tue weather, at the end of harveft, being remarkably fine, a much 
greater quantity of wheat has been fown in the neighbourhood this fea- 
fon than ufual. Many farms are nearly half laid down with that grain ; 
a circumftance which our hufbandmen had no idea of a few years ago. 

‘ The importation of corn into Clyde for thefe laft three months has 
been very inconfiderable ; only about 2000 bolls of wheat from Canada, 
and a few cargoes of oats from Ireland; but, from the quantity of 
grain now raifed in this part of the country, every {pecies of it is plenty, 
and prices of late have fomewhat declined. Potatoes are alfo in great 


plenty, from 6d. to 8d. per peck of about 42 lib. Annexed you have 
a ftate of our market. 


* State of Glafgow Markets, January 27th. 
Dantzic Wheat 398. to 428 
Foreign Red ditto 32s. — | per boll Linlithgowthire meafure. 
Scotch New ditto 308. — 36s. 
Ditto Barley 238. — 26s. 
Englih ditto 298 — 308. 
Scotch New Beans 218 — 226 4 ber boll Stirlinghhire do. 
Potato Oats 228, — 245. 
Small, or Common do. 1&8. — 20s. J 
Irifh Wheat 308. — 33s. per boll of 240 lib. 
Ditto Mealing Oats 23s. — 24s. per boll of 264 lib. 
New Oat Meal 208. —— 21s. per boll of 140 lib, 


Banffshire 
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Banffshire Quarterly Report, No. 2. 


Tuovcu the laft harveft was very fine, and the crop got inte the 
yard in the beft ftate, yet grain of all. kinds is inferior in quality to 
that of lait year, owing, in a great meafure, to the quantity of rain 
which fell in the filling feafon, Oats feem to be the grain that fands 
bef up, both in quantity and quality, and may be reckoned an.average 
crop ; efpecially in the inland part ef the county, where they are confi- 
dered as the ftaple commodity. Barley in general is light; but the 
quantity on the ground is found to be confiderable. Wheat is alfo 
generally deficient.in quality ; but the quantity from the ground is not 
amifs, and the bulk of ftraw is very great. Some, after fallow highly 
prepared, is fcarcely worth thrafhing ; but what was fown after clover lea, 
is of good quality, with fearcely an exception. This valuable grain, for 
fome years paft, has been fown to confiderable extent in this county, and 
is {till increafing, efpecially in Lord Findlater’s eftate along the coaft. 
Some farmers in that diftri€t have fown a very great proportion of their 
farms in wheat, and, as yet, have fucceeded to their expeétations. Al- 
though fome crops failed laft feafon on land too highly prepared, owing 
to the great quantity of rain which fell, yet this ought not to be a mo- 
tive for relinquifhing the culture of that grain, as it is apprehended bar- 
ley, under the like circumftances, would probably have failed to the fame 
extent. 

Portfoy is the principal market for the grain of this county ;. and, in 
favourable years, large quantities are fhipt from that port to England, 
and the fouth of Scotland. The oats exported are almoft all procured 
from the upland parts of the county, little of that grain being {pared 
by the coatt-fide farmers. On the other hand, almoft all the barley is 
got from the farmers along the ¢oaft, asalfo all the wheat. The oats 
bought at Portfoy are in general good mealing grain, though they have 
not fo fine an appearance as thofe grown in earlier climates, being much 
mixed with black oats, and of themfelves dark coloured. This year the 
quantity exported will be confiderable, and the quality about that 
of an average, fay from 13 to 14 ftones Amfterdam per boll of 128 
Scots pints. The barley of the maritime diftrié of the county is well 
known to be fuperior to any in the north of Scotland, and nearly ap- 
proaching to that of the beft grain counties in the kingdom, weighing, 
in ordivary years, from 18 to 19, and fome fine parcels 20 ftones Am- 
fterdam per boll, although the grain of this year will not weigh fo much, 
Lord Findlater’s farm barley is a good fample, and well known to moft 
corn merchants in Scotland. The quantity of wheat exported is in ge- 
neral but {mall ; but laft year it was pretty confiderable, and of a qua- 
lity probably equal to any in the two kingdoms.. There will be a 
quantity of picked wheat. {hipped at Portfoy in the {pring, of good qua- 
lity, the merchants having rejeéted that which is bad. ' 

After the harveft was finifhed, grain of all kinds foon fell below the 
prices of the preceding crop, and is now very low, particularly barley. 
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The merchants have now adopted the plan of buying by weight, 
which is by far the moft equitable mode, as it allows a proportionate 
price to the farmer, who has been at the trouble and expence of raifing 
good grain and drefling it well ; whereas, by the old mode of felling by 
meafure, when a brifk demand took place, {uch as laft year, the floven. 
ly farmer often obtained as good a price for his coarfe half-drefled corn, 
as he who had been at more pains. 

- The month of November having given very fine weather, allowed 
the wheat feed to be laid down and finifhed in the belt ftyle, and it 
has a very promiling braird. ‘Turnips are good in general, having im- 
proved much during the fine weather in the end of autumn. Cattle fell 
in price in O€tober, which made many remain on hand that would o. - 
therwife have been fold, and at fame time made feveral people purchafe 
more than their ordinary. ftock of winterings. This caufe, together 
with the good crop of turnips and plenty of ftraw, occafions a greater 
number of good cattle to remain in this county for fpring fale than 
tfual.— Fan, 27. 


Perthfoire Quarterly Report. 


Tue grain crops of this county turn out equal to an average, and 
prices of late have declined eonfiderably. When new wheat was brought 
to market, im the end of harveft, it fold for 48s. to 408., bakers being 
in want of it to eke out their old ftock. Seed-wheat gave 45% 
The price has fince fallen to 418. and gos. The market for new barley 
opened at 318., owing toa demand from the licenfed diftillers on the 
Highland fide of the line. But that being foon fatisfied, and the Low- 
country diftillers not choofing to buy at fuch high rates, the price gra- 
dually fell to 218. for common barley,—228. for the Lincolnthire variety. 
There has not heen fo much variation in the price of oats. The com- 
mon kinds fell for 178. 6d. The potatoe fpecies is bought up in con- 
fiderable quantities for the diftillers at 198. and 198. 6d- From Bald’s 
‘Fables it appears, that ovr cuftomary meafure for barley, flour, and 
wheat, is three per cent. better than the Linlithgow ftandard. The fup- 
ply of all kinds of grain in our market on Friday feemed fully adequate 
to the demand. We had a-middling crop of clover and rye-grafs ; but 
two weeks of bad weather, which fell out in hay harveft, injured part 
of it ina {mall degree. Hay fells in Perth at prefent at 74d. per ftone of 
22 pounds. The feafon has all along been very favourable to the a 
crop. There being a fufliciency of moiiture at feed-time, no part mif- 
fed ; and the genial weather after harveft, enabled the late fown ones to 
continue growing till the end of November. Some fields that had been 
rather too early fown, were exceedingly mildewed; but, fo kindly 
has the weather been, that no lofs has been fuftained on that account. 
Of late years, this branch of hufbandry has extended confiderably in 
the Lowlands of Perththire ; but there is little probability of its long 
continning to increafe in the fame ratio, unlefs fome other method of 
difpofing of the produce is devifed. The population of this part o 
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the country has been greatly augmented; and the ufe of butcher 
meat become more general in every elafs of inhabitants ; yet the fupply 
is fully fufficient for the increafed demand. Indeed, many intelligent 
growers of turnip already confider the expenditare of that article, in rear« 
ing ftock, as a more profitable mode of application than in fattening beatts. 
Perhaps the day may come, when fat cattle and fheep will be fent alive; 
by water carriage, from this countryto the metropolis, and large commers 
cial and manufacturing towns of England, as isthe practice in fome parts 
of Ireland; or clean quarters may be packed in ice and conveyed toa 
diftant market, in fait failing veflels, as is done in our own country with 
fith. However ridiculous this laft projet may appear at firft fight, it can- 
not be deemed more impraéticable, than was that of carrying raw falmon 
ina freth ftate to London, when firft fuggefted to Mr Richardfon by Mr 
Dempfter. Beef is 7d.; Fat Mutton, 5d. to 6d.; but much Highs 
land mutton is annually fold in Perth market, about this feafon, at a 
rate contiderably lower; the fheep there being greatly reduced in condi- 
tion, owing to the faow lying clofe on the hills, while we have fine 
weather in the Low country. Pork is 5d. to 6d. per Amfterdam lib. 
— Fan. 27. 
Dumfriesfrire Quarterly Report. 

Turoven the winter months there has been much variety of weather; 
November prefented a continuation of the good autémn, which allowed 
the operations of the field to be carried on with great advantage. De- 
cember, though not fo favourable in that refpeét; was particularly fo 
for ftocks of fheepand cattle. The light fall of dry foow in that month; 
which covered the heath and paftures only in part, was fuch as thep~ 
herds with for, to confirm the health of their flocks, The prefent month 
has given weather unfavourable im the extreme for all purfuits and in- 
terefts of the farmer. The falls of {now and rainy with high winds; 
have been exceffive, and with changes of froft afd freth almoft daily: 
For a few days about the n-iddle of the month, the frozen fnow, thdugk 
not very deep, threatened deftruétion to the theep ftock; without a pro!- 
pect of relief by driving them to the lower grounds as ufval in timés 
of ftorm. Some ftocks were fed with hay. Thofe who had not 
fuch provifion would inevitably have had much lofs, if a fudden and un- 
expe&ted change of weather had not come on A few hours of a foft 
foutherly breeze fpotted the ground, and a few days gave entire relief. 

The winter wheat fown here feems more extenfive this feafon than 
ufual, the extreme high price of that grainy for the laft and foriter 
year, having induced many farmers to fow it in upland fituations not 
very highly cultivated ; and whether it is from @ peculiarity ia the 
featdns, or from a quatity not formerly known here in wheat, it has 
grown to a confiderable degree of perfection, Whether this may turn 
out more advantageous for the farmer im the end; is a different and 
doubtful matter, but may be deferving of attention and inquiry. 

The prices of fheep and cattle, Pe the autumn, and tilt Novem 
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ber, coptinued on the increafe ; but the dealers who held on till De- 
cember, and carried their lean ftocks beyond Yorkshire, it is believed, 
lott a great part of their former gain. | Sheep put on turnip, and fold off 
before Chriftmas, brought good prices, and paid the farmer ; but that 
feems.not to be the cafe now, The month of January has added little 
to the weight of the carcafe ; and the fame weight does not bring the 
price it did in November. ‘This fall, it is fuppofed, is owing to the 
uncommon numbers carried to market. Beef and Mutton bring from 
4d. to sd. the lib. of 16 0z.; Pork in carcafe, 5s. 2d. the ftone of 
14 lib. Fan. 28. 


Eaft-Lothian Quarterly Report. 


Tne weather; which was.favourable in autumn, continued dry and 
tnild, with little variation, till the beginning of December, fince which it 
has been inconftant in the extreme, rarely two days fucceeding each o- 
ther of equal temperature. Notwithftanding this inconftancy, field- 
work has been but partially interrupted, and little arable land remains 
unploughed, except the clover leasy which feldom are broken up fooner 
than February. To plough fuch fields earlier in the feafon, as they are 
eafily harrowed, is by many people confidered to be improper manage- 
ment, for it fubjeéts'them to injury from the heavy rains, which, in a 
greater or leffer degree vifit this diftri€t before the commencement of 
{pring feed-work. Perhaps at no period was Eaft-Lothian expofed to 
greater inconvenience from want of moifture, than in the months of 
November and December laft. The fprings were in numerous cafes 
completely dried up, and many people with difficulty could procure 
water for their beftial. - Even at this day, the fupply continues to be 
but feanty, which circumftance has proved vaftly detrimental to the 
owners of water thrafhing machines, and will occafion much after in- 
convenience in the preparation of dung, efpecially on large clay-land 
farms, where a great flock of ftraw is raifed, and few turnips are culti- 
vated. . 

The markets have been fully fupplied withgrain through the quarter,and 
fales regularly made, to any extent, though at prices confiderably reduced. 
The wholefale merchants, of late, have purchafed pretty brifkly, and 
contributed to preferve the ready money market from being furteited. 
Stack yards continue much fuller than ufual, though in moft cafes it re- 
quires a greater bulk of ftraw to produce a given quantity of grain, 
efpecially of wheat and barley, than in the two preceding feafons. 

The rate of rent has lately mounted up with aftonifhing celerity, and 
the value of labour feems to be treading faft upon its heels. Thefe cir- 
cumftances undoubtedly prove that the profperity of the country hasincreaf- 
ed; though they are by no means fure tokens of future profperity. Were 
a reference, however, made to paft times, it would be found that a con- 
ftant dread of high rents and expences, has occupied the minds of huf- 
bandmen, from the earlieft period to which agricultural refearch can be 
extended ; and as fuch fears have hitherto remained unrealized, it is = 
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be hoped that the prefent and fucceeding generations will ‘ pafs through 
the ordeal without fuftaining any injury ; and that the art of hufbandry 
will continue to be carried on with increafed vigour and fuccefs. 

It is a matter of furprife with many people, that whilft the ready- 
money tarket for grain at Haddington is annually on the increafe (a 
good proof of which is to be found in laft Number of this Magazive) 
very Jittle attention is beftowed to the arrangement of the markets, or to 
the conveniency of dealers who attend them. The markets are held in 
the open ftreet, as has been immemorially the cafe, though it might be 
fuppofed that the increafed value and importance of the trade, would jutti- 
fy the magiftrates in providing more eligible accommodation ; and they 
are every one of them opened at the fame hour, which caufes a hurry 
and buftle, often a lofs to thofe concerned, that might eafily be avoid-° - 
ed. Befides, the market hour, in the winter feafon, is much too far ad- 
vanced in the day, which caufes it to be nearly dark before bufinefs is 
finifhed, whilft people who attend have many miles to travel. The Ma- 
giftrates of Haddington have lately ereéted a moft elegant butcher matr- 
ket (the beft in North Britain, without exception) and for this they 
are entitled to much praife; but why thould improvement be confined 
to one branch of municipal police, which confeffedly is not of the great- 
eft importance, and denied to others which, without difpute, are of fu- 
perior magnitude? Were two feveral courts fitted up for the fale of 
grain in convenient places; and were different hours appointed for 
the opening of each, as we have witneffed in feveral Englifh towns, 
it is highly probable that an additional quantity of grain would be 
prefented, which would add to the revenue of the good town, whilft, 
at all events, facility in bufinefs would be promoted, and merited atten- 
tion fhewn to the fellers and purchafers who attend the market from all 
places of the country. Fan. 28. 

Rofs-fbire Quarterly Report. 

Tue weather having become favourable in the latter end of O@ober 
and beginning of November, allowed the remains of the harveft to be 
gathered in in excellent condition ; and after much perplexity, extra 
expence and trouble, the crop was fecured in a found and wholefome 
ftate. A continuation of the fineft weather ever remembered, during 
the whole of November, enabled every perfon to get their wheat fown 
i9 capital order. Perhaps there is double the quantity fown this fea- 
fon that ever was before in the county of Rofs, laft year excepted. It 
has every where made a fiwe braird. 

Owing to the very genial weather of November, early fown turnips 
run (or fhot) very much, whilft the later fields got on to be fair crops. 
As yet there is no appearance of rot amongft them. The ftocks that 
are confuming them, on the whole, made good progrefs during Novem- 
her; but this and the bygone month having been attended with very 
changeable weather, fheep, in particular, have almoft done nothing. 
Very little ftock is fed in this diftri@ for the butcher, there being no 
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extent of a fat market equal to the quantity that can be fed, The tor. 
nips are moftly confumed by well chofen young {tots to fell to the drov- 
ers inthe f{pring. Thofe who referred purchafing their winterers till the 
November markets, had more to pay for them than if they had bought 
in OGtober, cattle markets having concluded with a brifk demand, 
Good ftots coft fully 8s. per Dutch ftone, finking the offal, 

Now that a complete trial of the crop has been had, the general opi- 
nion is, that wheat is equal to an average in quantity, but inferior in 
quality. Other grains will not come up to an average, either in quan- 
tity or quality, Very little has yet been done in the corn trade with 
us. A few. flacks of wheat have been fold at 30s. per Linlithgow boll ; 
and one or two perfons have fold their barley at 248. and 258. A cargo 
ex two of country oats have been thipped for London, at 20s. per five 
firlots, But the whole of thefe prices may be confidered as nominal, 
fgom the very limited extent of the tranfaétions. 

A monthly corn market was lately eftablifhed at Dingwall; but from 
the dull ftate of the trade, nothing can be faid to have been yet done. 
It is thought well of by many, who believe that it will induce mer. 
chants to come from Invernefs and the adjoining counties, becaufe they 
will have a certainty of meeting the farmers of the diflri& in a body, 
Tt will likewife have the effe& of facilitating bufinefs, as the farmers 
will then haye an opportunity of getting information as to the ftate of 
markets, &c. which will of courfe infpire them with confidence in fell- 
ing. Formerly the bufinefs was done principally by agents riding 
through the country, which was a laborious and teazing job, The 
farmers were not unwilling to fell, but declined doing fo till they were 
acquainted with the markets. This they had good reafon to do, as 
they occafiopally were taken the advantage of, by agents appearing apd 

. buying from them, before they were aware of a rife having taken place. 
A few of the regulations of this market may be mentioned. 

ft, When a bargain is made, the famples are carried to the clerk of 
the market, who is to regifter the bargain, and feal the fample-big, 
marking it with a reference to his regifier. 

2d, Ifthe grain.in bulk fhould not be agreeable to the fample, at the 
time of delivery, the bargain to be null and void, and the {eller to be 
liable to profecution. 

3d, At the time of regiflering, a fee of one farthing per two bolls 
fhall be paid to the clerk, one half by the feller, and the other by 
the buyer. 

ath, The famples, in all cafes, to remain with the clerk. 

‘The. copaty is much indebted to Sir George Mackenzie of Coul, for 
his ftrenuous exertions in eftablifhing and patronizing this inftitution ; 
and it is earneftly hoped be will haye the fatisfaction of feeing it at- 
tended with fuccefs. 

The improvement of the country goes on flowly ; principally owing 
toa want of capital devoted to the purpofes of agriculture. There isa 
“tile doing in building, and a little in enclofing, Several gentlemen and 
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farmers are marling pretty brifkly, and with fuccefs; lime is {carcely 
ufed. It may however be ftated, that moft of the geutlemen have got, 
and are getting, good houfes to themfelves ; and it is to be hoped, after 
they feel the comfort of being well lodged, they will then think of do- 
ing fomething for their tenants. —28th January. 

Stirling fire Quarterly Report. 

Tue fine weather with which the autumn quarter concluded, cont 
nued during the beginning of winter. The month of November was 
uncommonly mild. Some frofts occurred, and fome fhowers of {now 
fell, in the courfe of December. It is only fince the beginning of Ja- 
nuary, that winter has fet in with all its horrors; and, from that time 
till the prefent datc, we have had frequent alternations of fnow and 
rain, often accompanied with violent f{qualls of wind. in the lower 
parts of the county, the ploughing was very far advanced at an carly 
period ; the wheat, from the favourablenefs of the weather, fprung up 
«qually and vigoroufly ; the braird {till has a promifing appearance, not- 
withflanding the violent forms which occurred during January, as it 
‘was commonly fhielded from the frofs by a protecting cover of fnow. 
This circumftance, however, while it benefited grounds under tillage, 
was very inconvenient to the lands in the higher diftri@, occupied as 
fheep pafturage, and produced the neceffity of hay-feeding, or\of driv- 
ing the flocks to fields infefted with furze, or broom, or heath.’ 

The prices of black cattle have undergone little variation. At the 
markets which occurred in the clofe of the year, both young ftock and 
Jean ftock continued to fell at fuch high prices, as almolt to preclude 
the poffibility of pro&table returns to the grazier or feeder. It is only 
with fheep that any change has taken place, and there the depreflion has 
been very great. Holding ftock, which, a few months before, ufed to 
fell at 18s. per head, with difficulty fetched 15s, ; and fattened theep, 
when driven to either Glafgow or Edioburgh markets, met with few 
purchafers, and confequently fold at low prices. From comparing the 
itate of the theep and black cattle markets, the opinion begins to pre- 
vail, that the fyitem of fheep farming has been carried to aa exceflive 
extent, and that its evil confequences are now beginaing to be apparent. 

The prices of grain have for fome time palit been on the decline. 
Parley, which, at the clofe of autumn, was bought up readily at 355. 
per boll, has lately fallento 25s, The caufe of this great deprefiiva 
feems to be, not a large importation of Engli#h barky, nor even a fu- 
perabundance of Scotch produce in the market. From the early con- 
mencement of the diftilleries, and from a fcarcity in the market, ariling 
irom the previous confumption of the preceding crop, prices naturaily 
itarted uncommonly high for the fivit fruits of this crop. As foon as 
the ufual fupply was brought to the market, a depreffion neceffarily ca- 
fued ; but the reaétion was fo far from violent, as hardly to reduce the 
price below a fair medium. This feems to be its prefent ftate ; aud 
jymptoms are now apparent, to induce the belicf that prices will, as in 
: 14 ordinary 
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ordinary years, rife a little as the feafon advances. Odat-meal fells cur. 
rently at 21s. per boll, but in fome of the neighbouring diftri€ts 245. 
have been given. —— Fan. 28. 


Letter from Haddington, February 3. 


* We had lefs or more fnow every day laft week, accompanied with 
froft, which arrefted every field operation, except the carting out of 
manure. Within doors, thrafhing the crop goes brifkly forward ; and 
a greater quantity of grain has been delivered to the merchants, within 
the paft month, than ufually occurs in an average of feafons. Almoft 
every farmer being provided with a thrafhing-machine, it is in his 
power to work out his crop at fuch periods as fuits his conveniency ; 
and the number of middlemen or dealers being great, fales can at all 
times be made according to circumftances. Few counties in Scoiland 
are fo well fituated, for procuring a conftamt fteady market for grain, as 
Eaft Lothian; and fuperior quality gives a preference in its favour dif- 
ficult to be eftimated. 

* At our laft market, prices remained tolerably fteady, efpecially thofe 
of Wheat and Oats. Barley had a dull fale, the demand being leffened ; 
fo had Peas and Beans, which appear in numerous quantities. The 
average price of decent Wheat might be 328. per boll, though feveral 
parcels fold at 338. to 34s. For Barley, 24s. and 24s. 6d. were given ; 
for Potato Oats, 19s. 6d. and 208. ; and Common Oats, as ufual, were 
about 28. per boll lower; Peas and Beans fold from 15s. 6d. to 17s. 
For the information of your Englifh readers, it may be neceflary to 
ftate, that a Linlithgow boll of wheat, peas and beans, is a trifle more 
than four Winchefter bufhels ; and that the boll of barley and oats is 
nearly equal to fix bufhels. If fuch proportions are held in view, any 
error in calculating prices will be exceedingly trifling. ” 


ee ee 
ENGLAND. 
Lincolnfhire Quarterly Report, 


Grain markets remain fomething ftationary ; and decent prices are 
obtained for all forts, Wheat may be quoted from 60s. to 75s. ; Bar- 
Icy, 328. to 368.3; Rye, 35s. to 44s. 3 Oats, 218. to 26s. all per quarter 
of eight Winchefter bufhels. Beef is 78. per ftone of 14 lib.; and 
Mutton rather higher. 

The land rent of this diftri€t has not lately been materially advanced, 
chiefly owing to a great part of it being the property of noblemen and 
gentlemen who eftimate their reputation and charaéter too high to al- 
low them to fqueeze and opprefs thofe whom Providence has placed 
below them. Such reafon, that it is the duty of every landlord to put 
a fair price upon his land, fo as the occupier may be enabled, not only 
to live, but alfo to rear up a young family, and to place them afterwards 
in fuch fituationg of life as they may be ufeful members of the flate. It 
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is obvious that oppreffion will not be exercifed where fuch fentiments 
prevail; but then, with a different clafs of people, namely, thofe who have 
made money by trade, little attention is paid to thofe liberal feelings, and 
the higheft offerer is confequently the moft acceptable. There are, there- 
fore, two forts or fcales of rents in this county, for the fame qualities 
of land; namely, thofe paid to the reputable landlord, who withes to fee 
every perfon thriving on his property ; and thofe paid to the jobbers, or 
dealers of land, who look upon a tenant with the fame eye as a merchant 
would view a pound weight of raifins.- Under the firft, rich clay foils, 
that will fatten an ox per acre in fummer, and feed two fheep through 
the winter, are fet for gos. ; and thin clay foils, which will only carry 
one fheep per acre in the winter, from 15s. to 18s. Again, rich fen 
land, capable of producing eight quarters of oats per acre, and to carry 
good crops of turnips and rape feed afterwards, from 25s. to 30s. ; and 
dry or gravelly foils, too light for wheat, but qualified for turnips, 
barley, and feeds, at 12s. to 178. Thefe are the valuations fixed by 
landfurveyors of judgment and refpetability, who pay regard to the 
tate of markets in the neighbourhood, and fufliciently eftimate the at- 
tendant charges incumbent on the farmer; though adventurers, who deal 
with the fecond clafs of proprietors, will give from 60s. to 80s, for the 
rich clay foils; 308, for thin clay ; 40s, to 50s, for the fen land; and 
208. to 30s. for the light foils: but people who offer in this way are 
frequently embarraffed in their circumftances, and not to be withed for 
on any eftate where good management is exercifed. Parochial rates are 
from 5s. to 8s, in the pound, and in fome places even fe high as 108.— 
15th Fauuary. 


Letter from a Farmer in the Weft Riding of Yorkfbire. 16th Fanuary. | 


* Your rents are far above ours, and I know not how this is to be 
accounted for, except from your public burdens being lefs, your labour 
cheaper, and management fuperior, | lately valued an extenfive town- 
thip, for the regulation of poor rates, chiefly belonging to a gentleman 
who fets his lands very high ; and though in a manufacturing neigh- 
bourhood, the beft dry land was rented at no more than 3. the ftatute 
acre, and down to 40s.; for clay foils, from 208. to gos. per ditto, 
with the addition of 5s. to 7s. in the pound of public burdens. 

‘ In the farming diftriéts about Pontefract, Doncafter, Rotherham, 
and Barnfley, the beft dry turnip land fets for about 55s. per acre, in- 
cluding tithes and all taxes; clay land from 15%. to 353. per ditto, ditto, 
But the great eftates of our nobility do not average more than 208, 
per acre, the tenant being charged with all public burdens, which vary 
in different townthips, according to the number of their poor; and al. 
together, fay for tithes, affefled taxes, and parifh rates, will run from 8s. 
to 10s, per acre upon the average. 

‘ Our corn markets are upon the decline; Wheat, 8s. to gs. per 
bufhel ; Barley, 4s..to 5s. per ditto; Beans, 58. to 6%.; and Oats, 
38. 4d. to 4s, per buthel, Fat cattle are fteady in price; Beef, from 
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78. to 78. 6d. per fone of 14 lib. finking offal ; Mutton, 7d. to 8d. per 
lib. finking ditto. The feafon has been very favourable for feeding 
ftock til! laft week ; the weather has fince tarned wet, with high winds ; 
but turnips have ftoed much better than expected, and fodder of every 
defcription is plentiful.” 


forthumberland Quarterly Report, 


THe weather continued uncommonly fine from the date of the laf 
report till the beginning of December ; but fince that time it has been 
very variable—the froft and fnow fcarcely ever continuing more than 
three or four days, without a thaw, or a partial thaw, intervening. On 
the whole, the weather has been favourable for getting forward plough- 
ing, and other operations of the farm, neceffary to be done at this fva- 
fon; but, from the changeablenefs, it is to be feared the autumn fown 
wheat will probably be injured. 

The turnip crop, which was flated in the laft report to be materially 
damaged by the mildew, has turned out worfe than was expected ; and 
the apprehenfion of a fcarcity of this article induces many people to 
fend a larger portion of fat ttock to market than they otherwife would 
have done. Prices have been low for fome time back ; and at the two 
Taft markets at Morpeth, they declined confiderably. Prefent prices 
are, for beef, from 5s. 8d. to 6s. 6d. per ftone (of 14 lib.) fink; and 
for Mutton, 6d. to 64d. per lib. fink, which is abort a fhilling per 
ftone lower than at the fame period laft year. Our corn-markets are 
alfo below thofe of laft year: Wheat is from 7s. 6d. to 8s. per buthel 
Wincheiter ; Barley from 3s. 6d. to 38. gd.; Oats from 3s. to 3s. 8d. 
But, notwithilanding fuch circumftances, and the great advance on la- 
bour, with increafed and increafing taxes, the price of land goes on ad- 
vancing at a rate that, under the moft plaufible and forced calculations, 
can hardly be fuppofed to leave the farmer even common intereft for the 
capital employed. In the fouthern part of this county, feveral farms 
belonging to Greenwich Hofpital have been let by propofal. ‘Two of 
thefe farms (deep dry loams) containing 500 acres, tithe-free, that 
were let for 308. an acre, by propofal, twenty-one years fince, are now 
let for upwards of 4l. per acre. Another, moftly a mountain ftock or 
breeding-farm, the prefent rent of which is 3251., is now ket for up- 
wards of gool.; and the average advance of a number of thefe farms, 
tetat the fame time and in the fame way, is about two and a half times 
the prefent rent. In the northern parts, the advance has been nearly in 
the fame ratio. Adderitone-Mains, containing 390 acres (of which 
120 is hog or marfh), let at prefent for 3221., has been lately let, by 
propofal, for 1osol. Grindon, containing 1450 acres, (of which one 
third is thin moory foil, and the whole on a clayey fubfoil), now let 
for gcel. per year, has been let, in the fame way, for 2400l.; the 
tenant to keep. every thing in repair, and pay all tithes and taxes, 
which will not amount to much Iefs than 75cl. a year more. Such 
#peculations cap only be fupperted bv. the prices of produce not be- 
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ing lower than they have been of late years; but the chances are cer- 
tainly more againit than for fuch a fuppofition. fan. 20. 


Effex Quarterly Report. 


Ir is difficult to prefent any thing like a correét report at this feafon, 
the weather having proved fo unfettled and changeable for feveral weeks 
paft. On one hand, it has been a fine time for early lambs and late 
fown wheats ; but, on the other, there is caufe to dread, that the pre- 
fent mildnefs of the feafon will much encourage the wire-worm and 
flug. Several plants of wheat are known to have been already injured, 
fome even deftroyed; and, to take the average of the county, the 
plants cannot be pronounced good. A few days froft prevailed in the 
beginning of winter, and much manure was carted on the young clo- 
vers, &c.; but a great deal ftill remains, in hopes of more froft. Per- 
haps a greater quantity of corn has been brought to market than ufual 
for the time of year. The crop, upon the whole, is produétive, though 
it is not thought that wheat rifes fo well as the quantity of ftraw 
led the public to anticipate. Maltfters are very careful in purchafing 
good barleys, many of them being mow-burnt. Live flock is dear, 
particularly pigs, which fell at a very high rate, owing to the fattening 
being cheaper than ufual. Clover-feed is very precarious as to its pro- 
duce ; fome of it fcarcely pays for thrafhing; and, throughout, this 
article is not a good crop. Ai vaft breadth of colefeed has been fown 
and planted this year, in confequence of the high price it held laft har- 
vefl. It afforded fome of the farmers a moft comfortable and feafon- 
able fupply, and was found amazingly convenient in carrying them 
through the expences of houfing their crops. Markets are governed 
by Marklaae, but not altogether of the fame currency ; maltiters and 
factors endeavouring to buy at fuch a rate as will indemnify them for 
their troyble and expence. Fan, 23. 

Yorkfbire Quarterly Report. 

It appears on trial, that grain, in general, turns out nearly as good 
and abundant as was expected at harveit. Wheat and barley, in par 
ticular, are fine in quality, and of good produce. They are both 
felling at reduced prices, though it may be prefumed that the thrafhing 
of thefe grains is not very far advanced, under all the prefent and late 
circumftances of weather, &c. Oats and beans are not good; the 
latter, as alfo peas, not generally dry enough for ufe. Beft Wheat about 
10s; Barley 4s. od. ; Oats 4s. ; and Beans 6s. 3d. per bufhel of Win- 
chefter. Potatoes as. per bufhel upheaped. 

Many of the growing wheats are looking thin and pale, not having 
yet recovered from the difadvantage of bemg fown, and of beginning 
to vegetate, in a very dry flate of the foil. The late and prefent rains 
will probably foon change the fcene. The breadth of grounds under 
this grain is greater than ufual. 

‘Surnips are in excellent prefervation, and the theep feem to thrive 
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well upon them, notwithftanding the heavy rains and ftorms of wind. 
The beft crops are worth about 61. per acre; Hay 41. perton.. Young 
clovers and other feeds on the ground look tolerably well. 

Fat and lean cattle, and fheep are ftill at moderate prices ; and the 
graziers complain of having had an unprofitable year. There is not 
much profpeét of any great increafe of demand for fat cattle, from the 
depreffed ftate of the trade and manufactures of thefe parts, and in the 
county of Lancafter. Beft Beef is at 7§d.; Mutton 6d; Veal 74d. ; 
Pork 64d. per lib. There is fome reduétion of the prices of horfes. 

Farm rents hereabouts are nearly at the following rates per ftatute 
acre, including public burdens, viz. Rich clay lands in grafs, 21. ; poor 
clays, 11.; beft loams, 2l.; gravels, 11. 10s.; fands, 11. The hiring 
of farm-fervants has not been quite fo brifk as heretofore. Fan. 24. 


Letter from a Farmer in Wales, Fanuary 24. 


* Our corn markets, contrary to expeétation, have kept fteady, ex- 
cept that, during feed-time, prime famples of wheat fold rather higher 
than at prefent; but with the millers there is little or no alteration. 
The current price with them at prefent is from 308. to 33s. for 168 
pounds ; if fold by meafure, from 12s. to 138. the Winchefter buthel. 
1 have fold none under 33s., and I this year gain on the weight. The 
high price haé induced many of us to thrafh freely ; and I am now of 
opinion, that prices will not be lower, unlefs there is a more than or- 
dinary importation. Good Malting Barley is at 5s., and fome as high 
as 58. 3d.; Oats 3s.; the Potato Oats, which is but new in this part, 
at 48.; Beans and Peas 5s. 6d. to 5s. od. ; all per bufhel Winchefter. 
Butcher-meat is on the advance, and our prices are higher alfo than 
with you in that article. Good Beef and Mutton is now worth from 
qd. to 74d. per pound, finking the offal. We have had a track of fix 
or feven weeks of almoft conftant rain, which has been much againft 
our cattle, as very few of us in the Vale keep them in the hovfe ; 
their coats have never been dry fince the rains commenced, till yefter- 
day ; and though the feafon has been mild, I have feen the growing 
wheats have a much finer appearance. The high winds and dathing 
rains, in expofed fields, beat and broke the young plants, and fo covered 
them with earth, that at a diftance they could fearcely be perceived : 
But the fine weather yefterday brought on a moft wonderful change, 
and the fields in the evening had the appearance of May.’ : 


Norfolk Quarterly Report, 


Tue agriculture of a country, at this feafon, offers but few objects 
of attention to the reporter ; and conjecture muft, in a confiderable de- 
gree at leaft, be fubfituted for pofitive affertion. Happily, the con- 
tracted profpe& to be obtained is to the farmer at prefent more highly 
encouraging than he could expeét. A protraéted harveft had extended 
the wheat-feed time to an unufually late period; and ferious appre- 
penfions were entertained, that a fevere opening of the winter might 
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catch the feed whilft in its tender milky flate, and deftroy a confidera- 
ble portion of it. The months of November, December and January, 
however, having proved mild, and but little chequered with fevere froft, 
the wheat has planted full, looks healthy and vigorous, and feems to 
indicate that it has attained a fufficient ftrength of root, to bid defiance 
to any future feverity of wind or froft. The fame may be faid of tares, 
and of the artificial grafles. Turnips which, at the time of the lait ree 
port, were not in a very promifing ftate, are much improved by the 
fine autumnal rains ; and fuch has been the abundance of every fpecies 
of food for cattle, that turnips are become now quite a drug ; and the 
{mall farmer, who has not a fuflicient quantity of flock to confume hia 
own crop, muft go, cap in hand, to the large farmer, and may think 
himfelf highly favoured, if he can perfuade him to feed them off with- 
out a premium. This abundance of provifion has alfu kept up the 
price of lean ftock of every defcription. The crop of corm’ as pre- 
di&ted in a former report, has proved abundant in quantity, and by no 
means defeétive in quality; and, notwithftanding thrafhing machines and 
flails have been inceflantly at work, fome even before harve‘t was finithed, 
the ftack-yards and fields are by no means yet nearly emptied. Prefent 
prices—Wheat 60s. to 648. ; Barley 28s. to 30s.; White Peas 36s. to 
38s.; Grey Peas 29s. to 30s. ; Oats 18s. to 248. ; and Beans 30s. to 
328. all per quarter. Doubts are entertained whether they will maintain, 
and more efpecially barley, this value in the {pring months. The 
plough has met with fo little interruption, that the fallow for turnips 
may receive the benefit, no inconfiderable one, of an extra winter’s 
earth ; and the lands defigned to be fown with peas and oats are, in ge- 
neral, already prepared for the reception of thefe crops. Fan. 24. 


Letter from a Farmer in the Eaft-Riding of Yorkfbire, Fanuary 25. 


* Since the publication of the laft Number of the Farmer’s Maga- 
zine, the weather has been remarkably mild, with little froft or fnow ; 
but in the laft three or four weeks, we have had a great deal of rain, 
which has completely faturated the earth, even where the ftriéteft atten- 
tion has been paid to draining ; and in confequence of fuch heavy and 
repeated falls of rain, wheats in general look ill, and ploughing icems 
almoft ftopped for the prefent. Turnips are in general a fair crop, and 
eat primely, being remarkably nutritive. The prices for them are up- 
on the decline, owing to the opennefs of the weather ; tolerably good 
ones may be bought at 3. to 3]. 3s. per acre, which might have been 
fold for 4l. to 4l. 108. per ditto. 

* Our lean cattle markets have not been fo brifk for the laft two 
months, as they were this time twelvemonth, by 10 to 15 per cent. 
Lean pigs have been the reverfe, by more than double that per centage. 
Fat ones are worth 7s. per ftone ; Beef 7. and fiok ; Mutton 7d. per 
lib. fink. 

‘ Our grain markets are getting downwards, which is what we have 
anticipated for fome time, the produce being tolerably abundant from both 
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the flail and the breadth of ground. Wheat looks well when thrathed ; 
yet the millers and bakers complain of it being much {prouted, although 
it has not much that appearance. Had wet weather continued a few 
days longer in harveft, I believe we fhould have bad fufficient ocular 
demonftration, The price of Wheat here is 638. to 66s. per quarter of 
8 Winchefter bufhels ; Oats 208, to 25s. perditto; Beans 34s. to 36s. ; 
Barley 308. to 338. per ditto; the quality of the latter not general- 
ly good. Potatoes are abundant ; fo much fo, that [ cannot ftate any 
price in the wholefale, the faétors not being inclined to buy for Lon- 
don, and that is the principal market for taking off the large quantities 
grown in this part of the county. Flax turns out a medium crop, and 
fells well, fay 108. to 148. per ftone of 14 lib. avoirdupois. 

* In the laft letter you had the goodnefs to favour me with, you fay 
drilling beans is a favourite fyftem in your diftri&. You will oblige 
me much, if you will inform me what fort of drill you ufe; how 
many Englifh acres you drill per day; what width you fet your 
drills, or how many inches from row to row ; whether you drill upon 
plain furface, or upon narrow ridges, in imitation of potato ridges; 
how many Winchefter bufhels you drill upon an Englith acre ; and what 
is your general produce per ditto. I have ufed Perkins’s drill and horfe 
hoe fome years, and they are ufed here by many farmers; the practice 
is to drill beans at 12 inch intervals, and 4 to 6 acres per day can be 
drilled, and 7 to 8 ditto can be hoed per day, by one man and one 
horfe. The produce upon good bean land, in a good feafon, will be 
40 to 50 buthels per acre. 

* In the November Magazine, a very valuable effay is given on ftor- 
ing turnips, which throws more light upon the fubjeét than any 
thing I ever faw before: the author isa very valuable correfpondent. 
A few of us (néighbouring farmers) will be glad to know how an¢ 
where to get a few pounds of the yellow field-turnip feed for the enfu- 
ing feafon. Do you think any can be had in your part of the coun- 
try ; and if fo, cap it be got to York by a carrier waggon ; or to 
Holl by fea, from Leith or Berwick-upon-Tweed? If either can be 


done, 1 will fettle the account through the medium of my bookfeller 
and the publifhers. 


Letter from London, Fanuary 27. 


* Sonce laft report, we have had very little variation in the price of 
wheat. The rate at which it has been fold was fofficient to encourage 
a regular fupply, without overloading the market, or bringing any extra 
fupplies of flour. The flock of foreign wheat on hand has found 2 
ready fale; and, owing to the moiftnefs of the weather, even inferior 
forts have come into ufe to mix with the new wheats: The wheats 
from the fouth of Scotland obtain better proportioual prices this feafon 
than ufual, particularly white wheats that are in good condition, and 
free from foot balls: many of them, however, are very defedtive in 
thie latter point. 


‘ Barleys, 
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* Barleys, as was expected, have declined confiderably in value, al- 
though the proportion of that of fine quality is fmall. As the malting 
trade is doubtlefs cramped by the heavy duty with which this article is 
loaded, and the diftillers here are doing but little, the bulk of the ordi- 
nary and coarfe barleys will remain to be confumed in the different pur- 
pofes of feed. The general opinion refpeCting the oat trade has been 
materially difappointed ; for, though the prohibition continues againft 
exporting from the Pruffian ports, {till our fupplies coaftwife have been 
unufually forward and liberal ; and prices have been on the decline for 
many weeks, till within thefe two market days, when they appear to have 
found their level for the prefent. The difparity in the prices of this ar- 
ticle is this feafon very great, owing to the growth of Lincolofhire and 
the principal oat counties being of {pongy ordinary quality, and thofe 
from Northumberland and the fouth of Scotland generally fine. New 
beans have confiderably declined in price, while good old ones have ad- 
vanced, owing to the foft ordinary quality of the new, and confequent 
demand for good hard old ones. The general idea of a large crop of 
peas has been realized ; and owing to the very open feafon, has cavfed 
a confiderable decline in the price of this article. Boiling peas, which 
fold fo high as 63s., are pow not worth more than 43%. per quar4 
ter. As we may reafonably expe& to have foreign fupplies of both 
wheat and cats as the {pring advances, there appears little profpeét of 
prices advancing. And fhould nothing injure the crop of wheat on the 
ground, or hurt the fowing of the {pring corns; from the liberal fupply 
which we continue to have coaftwife, and which there is at prefent every 
reafon to fuppofe can be maintained, there appears good ground for be- 
lieving that prices may be lower in the f{ummer. ’ 


State of London Markets, 27th Fanuary. 


Wheat - ou 403. 62s. 66s. 

——— Effex and Kent New 66s. 71s. Fine White 74s. 76s. 
—- Scotch - = 628. 66s. Fine dry White 68s. 708. 
—- Foreign Red 408. 653, 

—— Peterfburgh 508. 638. 

——- Archangel - 408. 505. 

——~ White Dantzic 56s. 66s. Fine 72s. 763. 

Rye - - 40S. 428. 

Barley - : 258. 298. Fine 348. 368. 

Malt - - 68s. 713, 

White Peas : 328. 358. Boilers 425. 44. 

Grey ditto - 318 34% 

New Pigeon Beans 363. 388. Old 54s. 

New Tick ditto - 278. 308, 328.Old to48s. {mall fized to 5o8. 
Oats, Long Feed - 218, 238, Od. 

——Short Smallsor Friezlands 24s. 26s. Fine 27s. 28s. 
—-Polands - : 229. 279. Fine 30% to 32%. 
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NOTICES TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


Acknowledgments are due to the Rev. Mr Campset, Kilcalmonell, 
for his communications on Potato Hufbandry.- The numerous experi- 
ments made by him to afcertain the beft way of cultivating that valuable 
root, are detailed with a precifion which muft render them highly accept- 
able to agriculturifts. 

The ingenious and elegant Defcription of the ahd prefent flate o 
Forfarfbire Hufoandry, will do honour to < a fitte come 
ly happy to hear often from the gentleman who favoured us with it. 


Mr Howarp’s eflay on the Management of Live Stock is very accept- 
able. So are A. S.’s Stri@ures on Sheep Smearing. 'Thefe, with the ob- 
fervations from Norfolk on Storing of Turnips, and M. P.’s Letter on the 
Management of Ruta Baga, will, without fail, appear in next Number, 


The eflay from Epptestons Crus on the Fus Dekéus is founded 
on principles every day gaining ground among rural economifts. We 
will, with pleafure, affift the Club in their laudable attempts to batter 
down this and other fendal abufes. 


Our facetious correfpondent Joc-Trot, who dates his épiftle from 
* Banks of Ayr,’ thall be indulged. His ftri€tures on a’ refpeétable 
communication are fevere ; but being given with much good humour, 
deferve to be imitated by other correfpondents. 

We thank the gentleman who tranfmitted a paper on the Figure in 
which Trees foould be difpofed in Plantations. This thall appear as early 
as poffible, though, we doubt, not earlier than the month of Anguft, 
heavy arrears being due to many other friends, 

Wiruicn’s Domeftic Encyclopedia has not come in our way, otherwifé 
the gentleman who mentions a root-/leamer fhould have been gratified, 

A. B.C. Juntor on Ploughing Matches thall be fubmitted to the con- 
fideration of our readers, though we are not fure that Lsonipas will 
hold himfelf obliged to this bantering correfpondent for his proffered 
affiftance. 

A letter on the Breed of Cheviot Sheep. Thoughts om the Utility of im 
fiituting Evening Schools for Servants; and various other papers are under 
confideration. ' 

No. XXVI. will be publifhed Monday 12th May. Articles of in- 
telligence are refpe€tfully folicited to be fent on or before the firtt of the 
month, when that branch will be arranged. 

ae 
Erratum in lafl Number, 

In p. 399, third line from bottom, for * we may confider fingular 

facceffors,’ &c. read * we may confider /uch fingular fucceffors,’ &c. 


BD. WLLLISON, PRINTER, CRAIG'S CLOSE, EDINBURGH. 





